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CHAPTER  IX. — ^TOM  DURHAM’S  FRIEND. 

ON  the  morning  after  the  Reverend 
Martin  Gurwood  and  Madame  Du 
Tertre  had  had  their  game  at  chess,  and 
held  the  conversation  just  recorded,  a 
straggling  sunbeam,  which  had  lost  its 
way,  turned  by  accident  into  Change 
Alley,  and  fell  straight  on  to  the  bald 
head  of  a  gentleman  in  the  second  floor  of 
one  of  the  houses  there.  This  gentle¬ 
man,  who,  according  to  the  inscription 
on  the  outer  door-jamb,  was  Mr.  Hum¬ 
phrey  Statham,  was  so  astonished  at  the 
unexpected  solar  apparition,  that  he 
laid  down  the  bundle  of  red  tape  with 
which  he  was  knotting  some  papers  to¬ 
gether,  and,  advancing  to  tne  grimy 
window,  rubbed  a  square  inch  of  dirt 
off  the  pane,  and,  bending  down,  looked 
up  at  as  much  as  he  could  discern  of 
the  narrow  strip  of  dun-colored  sky 
which  dues  duty  for  the  blue  empyrean 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Change  Alley.  The 
sun  but  rarely  visits  Change  Alley  in 
summer,  and  in  winter  scarcely  ever 
puts  in  an  appearance :  the  denizens 
endeavor  to  compensate  themselves  for 
its  absence  by  hanging  huge  burnished 
tin  reflectors  outside  ueir  windows,  or 
giving  up  ail  attempts  at  deception,  and 
sitting  under  gaslignt  from  morning  till 
eve.  So  that  what  Mr.  Statham  saw 
when  he  looked  up  was  as  satisfactory 
as  it  was  unexpected;  and  he  rubbed, 
his  hands  together  in  sheer  geniality,  as 
he  muttered  something  alwut  having 
“  decent  weather  for  his  trip.” 

A  tall,  strongly-built  man,  and  good- 
looking  alter  his  fashion,  with  a  Mnge 
of  dark -brown  hair  round  his  bald 
crown,  large,  regular  features,  piercing 
hazel  eyes,  somewhat  overhanging 
brows,  a  pleasant,  mobile  mouth,  and  a 
crisp,  brown  beard. 

Humphrey  Statham  was  a  ship-bro¬ 
ker;  though,  firom  a  cursory  glance  at 
his  office.  It  would  have  been  difficult  to 
guess  what  occupation  he  pursued,  fur¬ 
nished  as  it  was  in  the  ordinary  business 
fashion.  There  was  a  large,  leather- 
covered  writing  table,  at  which  he  was 
seated ;  a  standing  desk  in  the  window; 
an  old,  worn,  stained  leather  easy-chair 
for  clients ;  the  usual  directories  and  com¬ 
mercial  lists  oa  shelves  against  the  wall, 
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the  usual  Stationers’  Almanac  hanging  was  so  happy  as  when  he  had  thrown  ofi* 
above  the  mantle-piece,  the  usual  worn  all  the  orainary  constraints  of  conven- 
carpet  and  cinder-brown  hearth-rug.  tionality,  and  was  leading  a  life  widely 
In  me  outer  office,  where  the  four  clerks  diflerent  from  that  normally  led  by 
sat,  and  where  the  smaller  owners  and  him,  and  associating  with  persons  widely 
the  captains  had  to  wait  Mr.  Statham’s  diflerent  from  those  with  whom  he 
leisure  (large  owners  and  underwriters  was  ordinarily  brought  into  contact, 
being  granted  immediate  audience),  the  Mr.  Statham  was,  however,  in  his  busi- 
walls  were  covered  with  printed  bills,  ness  just  now,  and  had  not  thrown  off 
announcing  the  dates  of  departure  of  his  cautious  habits.  By  his  side  stood 
certain  ships,  the  approaching  sale  of  a  large  iron  safe,  with  one  or  two  of  its 
others ;  the  high  desks  were  laden  with  drawers  open ;  and  before  him  lay  a 
huge  ledgers  and  files  of  Lloyd’s  lists ;  number  of  letters  and  papers,  which  he 
and  one  of  the  clerks,  who  took  a  deep  read  through  one  by  one,  or  curiously 
interest  in  his  business,  gave  quite  a  glanced  at,  duly  docketed  them,  made 
maritime  flavor  to  the  place  by  tnvari-  some  memorandum  regarding  them  in 
ably  wearing  a  particular  short  pea-  his  note-book,  and  stowed  them  away 
jacket  and  hard  round  oil-skin  hat.  in  a  drawer  in  the  safe.  As  he  read 
Not  much  leisure  had  these  clerks:  through  some  of  them  he  smiled;  at 
they  were;  to  use  their  own  phrase,  “  at  others  he  glanced  with  an  angry  frown, 
it”  from  morning  till  night;  for  Mr.  or  a  shoulder-shrug  of  contempt;  but 
Statham’s  business  was  a  large  one,  and,  there  were  one  or  two  during  the  perusal 
though  all  the  more  important  part  of  of  which  the  lines  in  his  face  seemed  to 
it  was  discharged  by  himself,  there  was  deepen  perceptibly,  and  before  he  laid 
plenty  of  letter-writing  and  agreement-  them  aside  he  pondered  long  and  deeply 
copying,  ledger-entering,  and  running  over  their  contents, 
backwards  and  forwards  between  the  “  What  a  queer  lot  it  is  I  ”  said  Hum- 
office  and  Lloyd’s,  when  the  “  governor,”  phrey  Statham,  wearily  throwing  him- 
as  they  called  him,  was  busy  with  the  self  back  in  his  chair ;  “  and  how  aston- 
underwriters.  This  year  had  been  a  ished  people  would  be  if  they  only  knew 
peculiarly  busy  one;  so  busy,  that  Mr.  what  a  strange  mass  of  human  interests 
Statham  had  been  unable  to  take  his  these  papers  represent  I  With  the  ex¬ 
usual  autumnal  holiday,  a  period  of  ception  of  Collins,  outside  there,  no  one, 
relaxation  which  he  always  looked  for-  I  suppose,  comes  into  this  room  who 
ward  to.  and  which,  being  fond  of  ath-  does  not  imagine  that  this  safe  contains 
letics,  and  still  in  the  very  prime  of  life,  nothing  but  business  memoranda,  in- 
he  usually  passed  among  the  Swiss  surances,  brokerages,  calculations,  and 
Alps.  This  autumn  he  had  passed  it  commissions;  details  concerning  the 
at  Teddington  instead  of  Courmayeur,  Lioely  Polly  of  Yarmouth,  or  the  Saucy 
and  had  substituted  a  couple  of  hours’  Scdly  of  ^Yhitstable ;  or  who  has  the 
pull  on  the  river  in  the  evening  for  his  faintest  idea  that  among  the  business 
mountain  -  climbing  and  hair -breadth  documents  there  are  papers  and  letters 
escapes.  But  the  ^ange  had  not  been  which  would  form  a  go(^  stock-in-trade 
sufficient :  his  head  was  dazed,  he  suf-  for  a  romance  writer  I  Why  on  earth  do 
fered  under  a  great  sense  of  lassitude ;  these  fellows  spin  their  brains,  when  for  a 
and  his  doctor  had  ordered  him  to  very  small  investment  of  cash  they  could 
knock  off  work,  and  to  start  immediately  get  people  to  tell  them  their  own  experi- 
for  a  clear  month’s  vacation.  Where  ences,  actual  facts  and  occurrences, 
he  was  to  go  'he  had  scarcely  made  up  infinitely  more  striking  and  interesting 
his  mind.  Of  course,  Switzerland  in  than  the  nonsense  which  they  invent  ? 
November  was  impossible ;  and  he  was  Every  man  who  has  seen  any  thing  of 
debating  between  the  attractions  of  a  life  must,  at  one  time  or  other,  have  nad 
month’s  snipe-shooting  in  Ireland,  and  some  strange  experience :  the  man  who 
the  delight  of  passing  his  time  on  toard  sells  dog-collars  and  penknives  at  the 
one  of  the  ^illy  Islands  pilot-boats,  corner  of  the  court;  the  old,  broken- 
roughing  it  with  the  men,  and  thor-  down  hack  in  the  outer  office,  who  was 
ougnly  enjoying  the  wild  life  and  the  a  gentleman  once,  and  now  copies  let- 
dangerous  occupation.  A  grave,  plain-  ters  and  runs  errands  for  fifteen  shillings 
mannered  man  in  his  business,  —  some-  a  week ;  and  I,  the  solemn,  grave,  trusted 
what  oveDcautious  and  reserved,  they  man  of  business,  I,  the  cautious  and 
thought  him  at  Lloyd’s,  —  Humphrey  reserved  Humphrey  Statham,  perhaps 
Statham,  when  away  for  his  holiday,  I,  too,  have  had  my  experiences,  which 
had  the  high  spirits  of  a  boy,  and  never  would  work  into  a  strange  story  I  A 
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story  I  may  have  to  tell  some  day, — 
may  have  to  tell  to  a  man,  standing 
face  to  face  with  him,  looking  straight 
into  his  eyes,  and  showing  him  how  he 
has  been  delivered  into  my  hands.” 
And  Humphrey  Statham  crossed  his 
arms  before  him  and  let  his  chin  sink 
upon  his  breast,  as  he  indulged  in  a 
profound  reverie. 

We  will  anticipate  the  story  which 
Mr.  Statham  imagined  that  he  would 
some  day  have  to  tell  under  such  pecu¬ 
liar  circumstances. 

Humphrey  Statham’s  father  was  a 
merchant  and  a  man  of  means,  living  in 
good  style  in  Russell  .Square;  and,  though 
of  a  somewhat  gloomy  temperament  and 
stern  demeanor,  in  his  wav  fond  of  his 
son,  and  determined  that  tue  lad  should 
be  educated  and  prepared  for  the  posi¬ 
tion  which  he  would  afterwards  have  to 
assume.  Hmnphri'y’s  mother  w.-is  dead, 
— had  died  soon  after  his  birth;  he  had 
no  brothers  or  sisters ;  and,  as  Mr.  Stat¬ 
ham  had  never  married  again,  the  house¬ 
hold  was  conducted  by  his  sister,  a  meek, 
long-sufiering  maiden  lady,  to  whom 
heMomadal  attendance  at  the  Found¬ 
ling  Chapel  was  the  one  joy  in  life.  It 
h:wl  first  been  intended  that  the  child 
should  be  educated  at  home;  but  he 
seemed  so  out  of  place  in  the  big, 
old-fashioned  house,  so  strange  in  the 
company  of  his  grave  father  or  melan¬ 
choly  aunt,  that,  to  prevent  his  being 
given  over  entirely  to  the  servants, 
whom  he  liked  very  much,  and  with 
whom  he  spent  most  of  his  time,  he 
he  was  sent,  at  an  early  age,  to  a  prepaid 
atory  establishment,  and  then  trans¬ 
fer!^  to  a  grammar-school  of  repute  in 
the  neighborhood  of  London,  lie  was 
a  dare-devil  boy,  full  of  fun  and  mis¬ 
chief,  capital  at  cricket  and  foot-ball ; 
and  though  remarkably  quick  by  nature, 
and  undoubtedly  possessing  plenty  of 
appreciative  common-sense  and  saooir 
faire,  yet  taking  no  position  in  the 
school,  and  held  in  very  cheap  estima¬ 
tion  by  his  master.  The  half-yearly  re- 
p  irts,  which,  together  with  the  bills  for 
education  and  extras,  were  placed  inside 
Master  Humphrey’s  box,  on  the  top  of  his 
neatly-packed  clothes,  and  accompanied 
him  home  at  every  vacation  from  Cane- 
hambury,  did  not  tend  to  make  Mr. 
Statham  any  the  less  stern,  or  his  man¬ 
ner  to  his  son  any  more  indulgent.  The 
boy  knew  —  he  could  not  help  knowing 
—  that  his  father  was  wealthy  and  in¬ 
fluential  ;  and  he  had  looked  forward  to 
his  future  without  any  fear,  and,  indeed, 
without  very  much  concern.  He  thought 
he  should  like  to  go  into  the  army; 
which  meant  to  wear  a  handsome  uni¬ 
form,  and  do  little  or  nothin-r ;  to  be 
petted  by  the  la^lies,  of  whose  charms 
he  had  already  shown  himself  perfectly 
cognizant,  and  to  lead  a  life  of  luxury 
and  ease.  But  Mr.  Statham  had  wiclely 
different  views :  although  he  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  his  business,  he  had  vastly 
improved  it  since  he  became  iu  master, 
and  had  no  idea  of  surrenderin'’'  so  1 
lucrative  a  concern  to  a  stranger,  or  of 
K  ttin-g  it  pass  out  of  the  family.  As  he 
had  worked,  so  should  his  son  work  in 


his  turn ;  and,  accordingly.  Master  Hum¬ 
phrey,  on  his  removal  from  Caneham- 
bury,  was  sent  to  a  tutor,  resident  in  one 
of  the  Rhineland  towns,  with  a  view  to 
his  instruction  in  French  and  German, 
and  to  his  development  from  a  careless, 
high-spirited  lad,  into  a  man  of  business 
and  of  the  world. 

The  German  tutor,  a  dre.amy,  misty 
transcendentalist,  was  eminently  un¬ 
fitted  for  the  charge  intrusted  to  him. 
He  gave  the  buy  certain  books,  and 
left  him  to  read  them  or  not,  as  he 
chose;  he  set  him  certain  tasks,  but 
never  took  the  trouble  to  see  how  they 
had  been  performed,  or,  indeed,  whether 
they  had  been  touched  at  all,  till  he 
was  remarkably  astonished,  after  a  short 
time,  to  find  his  pupil  speaking  very 
excellent  German,  and  once  or  twice 
took  the  trouble  to  wonder  how  “  Hom- 
frie,”  as  he  called  him,  could  have  ac¬ 
quired  such  a  mastery  of  the  language. 
Had  an  explanation  of  the  marvel  ever 
been  asked  of  Humphrey  himself,  he 
could  have  explained  it  very  readily. 
The  town  selected  for  his  domicile  was 
one  of  the  celebrated  art  academies  of 
Germany,  a  place  where  painters  of  all 
kinds  flocked  from  all  parts  to  study 
under  the  renowned  professors  therein 
resident.  A  jovial,  thriftless,  kindly 
set  of  Bohemians  these  painters,  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  word  impecunious 
to  a  degree,  now  working  from  morn 
till  eve  for  days  tozether,  now  not 
touching  pencil  or  maulstick  for  weeks; 
living  in  a  perpetual  fog  of  tobacco, 
and  spending  their  nights  in  beer- 
drinking  and  song-singing,  in  cheap 
epicureanism  and  noisy  philosophical 
discussions.  To  this  society  of  careless 
convives  Humphrey  Statham  obtained 
a  ready  introduction,  and  amongst  them 
soon  established  himself  as  a  prime 
favorite.  The  bright  face  and  intei^ 
minable  spirits  of  “  Gescllschap’s  Eng¬ 
lander,”  as  he  was  called  (Gesellschap 
was  the  name  of  bis  tutor)  made  him 
welcome  everywhere.  He  passed  his 
days  in  lounging  from  stielio  to  studio, 
smoking  pipes  and  exchanging  jokes 
with  their  denizens,  occasionally  stand¬ 
ing  for  a  model  for  his  hosts,  now  with 
bare  neck  and  arms  appearing  as  a 
Roman  gladiator,  now  witti  casque  and 
morion,  as  a  young  Flemish  burgher  of 
Van  Artcvelde’s  guard;  always  ready, 
always  obliging,  roai-ing  at  his  own 
linguistic  mistakes,  but  never  failing  to 
correct  them ;  while  at  night  at  the 

iiainters’  club,  the  M  ilkasten,  or  the 
ess  aristocratic  Kneipc,  his  voice  was 
the  cheeriest  in  the  chorus,  his  wit  the 
readiest  in  suggesting  tableaux  vivantr, 
or  in  improvising  practical  jokes. 

A  pleasant  life,  truly,  but  not,  per¬ 
haps,  a  particularly  reputable  one. 
Certainly  not  one  calculated  for  the 
formation  of  a  city  man  of  business, 
according  to  Mr.  Statham’s  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  term.  'When  at  the  age  of 
twenty  the  young  mun  tore  himself 
away  from  his  Bohemian  comrades, — 
who  kissed  him  ferycntly,  and  wept 
beery  tears  at  his  departure,  —  and,  in 
obedience  to  his  father’s  commands,  ro- 
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turned  to  England  and  to  respectability, 
to  take  up  his  po.«ition  in  the  paternal 
counting-house,  Mr.  Statham  was  con¬ 
siderably  more  astonished  than  gratified 
at  the  manner  in  which  his  son’s  time 
had  been  passed,  and  at  its  too  evident 
results.  About  Humphrey  there  was 
nothing  which  could  be  called  slang  in 
the  English  sense  of  the  term,  certainly 
nothing  vulgar ;  but  there  was  a  reck¬ 
less  abandon,  a  defiance  of  set  propriety, 
a  superb  scorn  for  the  respectable  con¬ 
ventionality  regidating  the  movements 
and  the  veij  thoughts  of  the  circle  in 
which  Mr.  Statham  moved,  which  that 
worthy  gentleman  observed  with  horror, 
and  which  he  considered  almost  as 
loathsome  as  vice  itself.  Previous  to 
his  presentation  to  the  establishment 
over  which  he  was  to  rule,  Humphrey’s 
long  locks  were  clipped  away,  his  light, 
downy  beard  shaved  off,  his  fantastic 
garments  exchanged  for  sad-colored, 
soberly-cut  clothes;  and,  when  this 
transformation  had  heen  aecomplished, 
the  young  man  was  taken  into  the  city 
and  placed  into  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Morrison,  the  chief  clerk,  who  was  en¬ 
joined  to  give  a  strict  account  of  his 
business  qualifications.  Mr.  Morrison’s 
report  did  not  tend  to  dissipate  the 
disappointment  which  had  fallen  like  a 
blow  on  the  old  man’s  mind.  Humph¬ 
rey  could  talk  German  as  glibly,  and 
with  as  good  an  accent,  .as  any  Rhine¬ 
lander  from  Manheiin  to  Uusseldorf;  he 
had  picked  a  vast  amount  of  con¬ 
versational  French  from  the  French 
artists  who  had  formed  part  of  his  jolly 
society,  and  had  command  of  an  amount 
of  argot  which  would  have  astonished 
Monsieur  Pnilaretc  Chasles  himself: 
but  he  had  never  been  in  the  habir  of 
either  reading  or  writing  any  thing  but 
the  smallest  scraps  of  notes ;  and  when 
Mr.  Morrison  placed  before  him  a  four¬ 
sided  letter  from  th  -ir  agent  at  Ham¬ 
burg,  couched  in  commercial  German 
phraseology,  and  reejuested  him  to  re¬ 
translate  and  answer  it,  Humphrey’s 
expressive  face  looked  so  woe-begone, 
and  he  boggled  so  perceptibly  over  the 
manuscript,  that  one  of  the  junior 
clerks  saw  the  state  of  affairs  at  a 
glance,  and  confidentially  informed  his 
neighbor  at  the  next  desk  that  “  young 
S.  was  up  a  tree.” 

It  w  IS  impossible  to  hide  these  short¬ 
comings  from  Mr.  Statham,  who  w.'is 
anxiously  awaiting  Mr.  Morrison’s  re- 
{)ort ;  and  after  reading  it,  and  assuring 
himself  of  its  correctness  by  a  personal 
examination  of  his  son,  his  manner, 
which  ever  since  Humphrey’s  return 
had  been  frigid  and  reserved,  grew 
harsh  and  stern.  He  took  an  early 
opportunity  of  calling  Humphrey  into 
his  private  room,  and  of  informing  him 
that  he  would  have  one  mouth’s  proba¬ 
tion  ;  anil  that,  if  he  did  not  signally  im¬ 
prove  by  the  end  of  that  time,  he  would 
lie  removeil  from  the  oflSce,  as  his  father 
did  not  choose  to  have  one  of  his  name 
the  laughing-stock  of  those  employed 
by  him.  The  young  man  winced  under 
this  speech,  which  he  received  in 
silence,  but  in  five  minutes  after  leav- 
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in<»  his  father’s  presence,  his  mind  was 
made  up.  He  would  go  through  the 
month’s  probation,  since  it  was  expected 
of  him,  out  he  would  not  make  the 
iinallest  attempt  to  improve  himself, 
and  he  would  leave  his  future  to  chanc< . 
Punctually,  on  the  very  day  that  the 
month  expired,  Mr.  Statham  again  sent 
for  his  son ;  told  him  he  had  discovered 
no  more  interest  in,  or  inclination  for, 
the  business  than  he  had  shown  on  his 
first  day  of  joining  the  house,  and  that, 
in  consequence,  he  must  give  up  all 
idea  of  becoming  a  partner,  or,  indeed, 
of  having  any  thing  further  to  do  with 
the  establishment.  An  allowance  of 
f  two  hundred  pounds  a  year  would  be 
^  pai  1  to  him  during  his  father’s  lifetime, 
_  and  would  be  bequeathed  to  him  in  his 
^  father’s  will ;  he  must  never  expect  to 
‘  receive  any  thing  else ;  and  Mr.  Stat¬ 
ham  broadly  hinted,  in  conclusion,  that 
it  would  be  far  more  agreeable  to  him, 
if  his  son  would  take  up  his  residence 
T  anywhere  than  in  Russell  Square,  and 
i  th.it  he  should  feel  particularly  relieved 
I  it'  he  never  saw  him  again. 

This  arrangement  suited  Humphrey 
Statham  admirably.  Two  hundred  a 
year  to  a  very  young  man,  who  has 
never  had  any  command  of  money,  is 
an  important  sum.  He  left  the  count- 
j  ing-house;  and  whatever  respect  and 
f  regard  he  may  have  felt  for  his  father 
had  been  obliterated  by  the  invariable 
4  sternness  and  opposition  with  which  all 
^  his  advances  hail  been  received.  Two 
hundred  a  year  I  He  would  be  off  back 
j  at  once  to  Rhineland,  where,  among 
j  the  painters,  he  could  live  like  a  prince 
with  such  an  income:  and  he  went  — 
and  in  six  months  came  back  again. 
Tlie  thing  w  as  changed  somehow :  it 
w:is  not  as  it  useil  to  lie.  There  were 
;  the  same  men,  indeed,  living  the  same 
I  kind  of  life,  equally  glad  to  welcome 
their  English  comrade,  and  to  give  him 
the  run  of  their  studios,  and  their  clubs, 
and  kneipes ;  but  after  a  time  this  kind 
of  life  seemed  very  flat  and  vapid  to 
Humphrey  Stathim.  The  truth  is, 

•  that,  during  his  six  weeks’  office  experi¬ 
ence,  he  had  seen  somediing  ot'  London ; 
anil  on  reflection  he  made  up  his  mind 
tli.it,  after  all,  it  was  perhaps  a  more 
amusing  place  than  any  of  the  Rhine- 

iland  towns.  On  his  return  to  London 
he  took  a  neat  lodging,  and  for  four  or 
five  years  led  a  purposeless,  idle  life,  — 
such  a  life  as  is  led  by  hundreds  of 
"  young  men  who  are  hardened  with  that 
I  curse,  a  bare  sufficiency,  scarcely  enough 
J  to  keep  them,  more  than  enough  to  pre- 
f  vent  them  from  seeking  emidoyment, 

I  and  to  dull  any  aspirations  which  they 
may  possess.  It  was  during  this  period 
of  his  life  that  Humphrey  made  the 
ac({uaintance  of  Tom  Durham,  whose 
gayety,  recklessness,  and  charm  of  man¬ 
ner,  fascinated  him  at  once ;  and  he 
himself  took  a  liking  to  the  frank, 
generous,  high-spirited  young  man. 
Tom  Durham’s  knowledge  of  the  world 
made  him  conscious  that,  though  indo¬ 
lent,  and  to  a  certain  extent  dissipated, 
Humphrey  Statham  was  by  no  means 
depraved ;  and  to  his  friend  Mr.  Dur¬ 
ham  therefore  exhibited  only  the  best 


side  of  his  nature.  He  was  engaged 
in  some  wild  speculations  just  at  that 
time,  and  it  was  while  careering  over 
the  country  with  Tom  Durham,  in 
search  of  a  capitalist  to  float  some  mai^ 
vellous  invention  of  that  fertile  grenius, 
that  Humphrey  Statham  met  with  an 
adventure  which  completely  altered  the 
current  of  his  life. 

They  were  making  Leeds  their  head¬ 
quarters;  but  Tom  Durham  had  gone 
over  to  Batley  for  a  day  or  two,  to  see 
the  owner  of  a  shixldy  mill,  who  was 
reported  to  be  both  rich  and  specula¬ 
tive,  and  Humphrey  was  left  alone. 
He  was  strolling  alxmt  in  the  evening, 
thinking  what  a  horrible  place  Leeds 
was,  and  what  a  large  sum  of  money  a 
man  ought  to  be  paid  for  living  in  it, 
when  he  was  overtaken  and  passed  by 
a  girl,  walking  rapidly  in  the  direction 
of  Ileadingley.  The  glimpse  he  caught 
of  her  face  showed  him  that  it  was 
more  than  ortlinarily  licautiful ;  and 
Humphrey  quickened  his  lazy  pace,  ai  d 
followed  the  girl  until  he  saw  her  safely 
housed  in  a  small  neat  dwelling.  'Tlie 
next  day  he  made  inquiries  about  this 
girl,  the  transient  glance  of  whose  face 
had  made  such  an  impression  upon  him, 
and  found  that  her  name  was  Emily 
Mitchell ;  that  her  father,  now  dead,  had 
been  a  booking-clerk  in  one  of  the  large 
factories ;  that  she  was  employed  in  a 
draiK‘r’s  shop ;  and  that  she  lived  with 
her  uncle  and  aunt  in  the  small  house 
to  which  Humphrey  had  tracked  her. 
Humphrey  Statham  speedily  made 
Miss  Alitchell’s  acquaintance^  found  her 
more  beautiful  than  he  had  imagined, 
and  as  fascinating  as  she  was  lovely ; 
fascinating,  not  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
the  word,  not  by  coquetry  or  blandish¬ 
ment,  but  by  innate  refinement,  grace, 
and  innocence.  Alter  seeing  her  and 
talking  with  her  a  few  times,  Humphrey 
could  no  longer  control  his  feelings ;  and 
finding  that  he  was  not  indifferent  to 
Emily,  —  his  gooil  looks,  his  frank  na¬ 
ture,  and  his  easy  bearing,  well  qualified 
him  to  find  favor  in  the  eyes  of  such  a 
girl,  —  he  spoke  out  plainly  to  her 
uncle,  and  told  him  how  matters  stooil. 
He  was  in  love  with  Emily,  he  said, 
and  most  anxious  to  marry ;  but  his  in¬ 
come  was  but  two  hundred  a  year,  not 
sufficient  to  maintain  her,  even  in  the 
quiet  way  both  he  and  she  desired  they 
should  live;  but  he  was  young,  and, 
though  he  h.ad  been  idle,  now  that  he 
had  an  incentive  to  work  he  would  show 
what  he  could  do.  It  was  {lossihle,  that, 
seeing  the  dilference  in  him,  his  father 
might  be  inclined  to  relent,  and  put 
something  in  his  way ;  or  some  of  his 
father’s  friends  might  give  him  employ¬ 
ment.  He  would  go  to  London  and 
seek  for  it  at  once^  and  so  soon  as  he 
saw  his  way  to  earning  two  hundred  a 
year  in  addition  to  his  annuity,  he  would 
return,  and  claim  Emily  for  bis  wife. 

In  tliis  view  the  uncle,  a  practical  old 
north-countryman,  coinciiled :  the  young 
people  could  not  marry  upon  the  income 
which  Mr.  Humphrey  possessed;  they 
had  plenty  of  life  before  them ;  and 
when  the  young  man  came  hack  and 
proved  th  it  he  had  carried  cut  his  prom¬ 


ise,  no  obstacle  should  be  made  by  Em¬ 
ily’s  friends. 

Humphrey  Statham  returned  to  Lon¬ 
don  and  wrote  at  once  to  his  father, 
telling  him  that  he  had  seen  the  errors 
of  his  youth,  and  was  pn'pared  to  apply 
himself  to  any  sort  of  business  which 
his  father  could  place  in  his  way.  In 
reply,  he  received  a  curt  note  from  Mr. 
Statham,  stating  that  the  writer  did 
not  know  of  any  position  which  Hum¬ 
phrey  could  competently  fulfil,  remind¬ 
ing  bim  of  the  agreement  between 
them,  and  hinting  di^ike  at  the  re-open¬ 
ing  of  any  correspondence  or  communi¬ 
cation.  Foiled  at  this  point,  Humphrey 
Statham  secretly  took  the  advice  of  old 
Mr.  Morrison,  the  chief  clerk  in  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  office,  a  kindly  as  well  as  a  con¬ 
scientious  man,  who  had  endeavored  to 
soflen  the  young  man’s  lot  during  the 
flfw  weeks  he  had  passed  in  the  dull 
counting-house ;  and  at  his  recommenda¬ 
tion  Humphrey  established  himself  as  a 
ship-broker,  and  for  two  years  toiled  on 
from  morning  till  night,  doing  a  small 
and  not  very  remunerative  business,  but 
i-oving  to  such  as  employed  him  that 
e  possessed  industry,  energy,  and  tact. 
During  this  pericxl  he  ran  down  to 
Leeds  at  four  distinct  intervals,  to  pass 
a  couple  of  days  w  ith  Emily,  whose  un¬ 
cle  had  died,  and  who  remained  in  the 
house  of  her  helpless,  bed-ridden  aunt. 
At  the  end  of  tnis  time  Mr.  Statham 
died,  leaving  in  his  will  a  sum  of  ten 
thousand  pounds  to  his  son,  “  as  a  recog¬ 
nition  of  his  attempt  to  gain  a  liveli¬ 
hood  for  hiinselt,”  and  bequeathing  the 
rest  of  his  fortune  to  various  charities. 

So  at  last  Humphrey  Statham  saw 
his  way  to  bringing  Emily  home  in  tri¬ 
umph  as  his  wife ;  and  with  this  object 
he  started  for  Leeds,  immediately  alter 
his  father’s  funeral.  He  had  written  to 
her  to  announce  his  arrival,  and  was  sur¬ 
prised  not  to  find  her  awaiting  him  on 
the  platform.  Then  he  jumped  into  a 
cab,  and  hurried  out  to  Ileadinglev. 
On  his  arrival  at  the  little  house,  tlie 
stupid  girl  who  attended  on  the  bedrid¬ 
den  obi  woman  seemed  astonished  at 
seeing  him,  and  answered  his  inquiries 
after  Emily  inconsequently,  and  with 
manifest  terror.  With  a  sudden  sink¬ 
ing  of  the  heart  Humphrey  made  his 
way  to  the  old  lady’s  bedside,  and  fhim 
her  quivering  lips  learned  that  Emily 
had  disappeared. 

Yes !  Emily  had  fled  from  her  home, 
so  said  her  aunt ;  and  so  said  the  few 
neighbors  who,  roused  at  the  sight  of  a 
cab.  had  come  crowding  into  the  cot¬ 
tage.  About  a  week  ago,  they  told 
him,  she  had  gone  out  in  the  mornin" 
to  her  work  as  usual,  and  had  never  re¬ 
turned.  She  left  no  letter  of  explana¬ 
tion,  and  no  trace  of  her  flight  had  been 
discovered  ;  there  was  no  slur  upon  her 
character,  anil,  so  far  as  their  knowl¬ 
edge  went,  she  had  made  no  strange 
accjuaintance.  She  received  a  number 
of  letters,  which  she  had  always  said 
were  from  Mr.  Statham.  What  did 
he  come  down  there  for  speering  after 
Emily,  when,  of  all  persons  in  the  world, 
he  was  the  likeliest  to  tell  them  where 
the  had  been  ? 


EVERY  SATURDAY. 


TONSON  AND  HIS  CONTEMPORARIES. 

It  is  the  second  week  of  September,  the  year  1666.  At 
his  shop-door  in  liolborn,  beneath  the  time-honored  emblem 
of  his  profession,  the  parti-colored  pole,  stands  Mr.  Jacob 
Tonson,  barber-surgeon.  He  looks  earnestly  and  sorrow¬ 
fully  at  the  dense  canopy  of  smoke  that  hangs  over  the 
east.  The  fire  that  had  destroyed  more  than  half  of  Lon¬ 
don  is  still  smouldering.  Fragments  of  burning  paper  still 
fall  upon  the  cameway,  as  tlie  remains  of  the  books  that 
were  stowed  in  St.  Faith’s,  under  Paul’s,  are  stirred  by  the 
wind.  Mr.  Tonson  is  troubled.  He  has  triends  amongst 
the  booksellers  in  the  ruined  city ;  and  occasional  custom¬ 
ers,  who  have  come  thence  to  be  trimmed,  with  beards  of 
a  se’nnight’s  growth,  tell  him  that  these  traders  are  most  of 
them  undone. 

A  month  has  passed  since  the  fire  broke  out.  The 
weiilthy  are  finding  house-room  in  Westminster  and  South¬ 
wark,  and  in  streets  of  the  city  which  the  flames  have  not 
reached.  The  poor  are  still,  many  of  them,  abiding  in  huts 
and  tents  in  MoorfieUls  and  St.  (reorge’s  Fields,  and  on  the 
hills  leading  to  Highgate.  Some  of  the  great  thorough¬ 
fares  may  now  be  traversetL  Mr.  Tonson  will  venture 
forth  to  see  the  condition  of  his  Company’s  Hall.  With 
his  second  son,  Jacob,  holding;  his  hand,  he  makes  his  way 
to  Monkwell  Street.  Barber-Surgeon’s  Hall  has  sustained 
some  injury ;  but  the  theatre,  built  by  Inigo  Jones,  which 
is  the  prule  of  the  Company,  has  not  been  damaged.  He 
shows  his  son  Holbein’s  great  picture  of  the  Company 
receiving  their  charter  from  Henry  VIII.,  and  expatiates 
upon  the  honor  of  belonging  to  such  a  profession.  Young 
Jacob  <loes  not  seem  niucn  impressed  by  the  parenttu 
enthusiasm.  'I'hc  blood-letting  and  tooth-drawing  are  not 
more  attractive  to  him  than  the  shaving,  which  latter  oper¬ 
ation  his  father  deputes  to  his  apprentices.  They  make 
their  way  through  narrow  lanes  across  Aldersgate  Street, 
and  so  into  Little  Britain.  Air.  Tonson  enters  a  large 
book-shop,  and  salutes  the  bookseller  with  great  resjiect. 
By  common  repute.  Air.  Scot  is  the  largest  librarian  in 
Europe.  Young  Jacob  listens  attentively  to  all  that  passes. 
His  lather  brings  out  William  Loudon’s  “  Catalogue  of  the 
most  vendible  books  in  England,”  and  inquires  lor  “  The 
Anatomical  Exercises  of  Dr.  W.  Harvey,  I'hvsician  to  the 
King’s  most  Excellent  Majesty,  concerning  the  Alotion  of 
the  lleart  and  Bloo<l.”  Air.  Scot  is  somewhat  at  leisure, 
and  says  that  he  has  heard  more  disputes  about  Dr.  Har¬ 
vey’s  opinions  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  than  upon 
any  subject  nut  theological.  Air.  Tonson  buys  for  his  son, 
who  has  a  tasle  for  verse,  a  little  volume  ol  “  Air.  Alilton’s 
Poems,  with  a  Alask  belore  the  Earl  of  Bridgwater.”  Air. 
Scut  inlbrms  hi.ii  that  Mr.  Alilton,  who  had  gone  to  Buck¬ 
inghamshire  upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  plague,  has 
returned  to  his  nouse  in  Bunhill  Fields,  and,  as  he  hears,  is 
engaged  upon  an  heroic  poem.  The  sum  which  Air.  Tonson 
has  to  pay  fur  the  two  books  rather  exceeds  his  expecta¬ 
tion  ;  but  Air.  Scot  gives  it  not  only  as  his  own  opinion,  but 
that  of  a  very  shrewd  customer  of  his.  Air.  Pepys,  that,  in 
conseciuence  of  so  many  books  be-ing  burned,  there  will  be 
a  great  want  of  books.  Air.  Scot  is  firmly  impressed  with 
the  truth  of  an  old  adage,  that  what  is  one  man’s  loss  is 
another  man’s  gain,  and  has  no  scruple  about  raising  the 
prices  of  bis  large  stock.  “  A  good  time  is  coming,  sir,  for 
printers  and  booksellers,”  says  Air.  Scot.  “  Ah,  Jacob  1  ” 
exclaims  Air.  Tonson,  “if  I  hadn’t  a  noble  profession  for 
you  to  follow,  I  should  like  to  see  you  a  bookseller.” 

'Pwo  years  have  elapsed.  The  good  chirurgeon  has 
fallen  sick ;  and  not  even  his  conversion  to  Dr.  Harvey’s 
opinions  “concerning  the  motion  of  the  heart  and  blood” 
can  save  him.  Young  Jacob  has  employed  most  of  his 
holiday  hours  in  reading  plays  and  ptAiius,  and  he  had  a 
decided  aversion  to  the  business  carried  on  “  under  the 
pole.”  His  father  had  left  his  brother  Richard,  himself, 
and  his  three  sisters,  one  hundred  pounds  each,  to  be  paid 
them  upon  their  coming  of  age.  The  two  brothers  resolved 
for  printing  and  bookselling.  Jacob  was  apprenticed,  on 
the  5th  of  June,  1670,  to  Thomas  Bassett,  bookseller :  he 
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was  then  of  the  age  of  fourteen.  I  scarcely  need  trace  the 
shadow  of  the  boy  growing  up  into  a  young  man,  and 
learning,  what  a  practical  experience  only  can  give,  to 
form  a  due  estimate  of  the  trade  value  of  books,  and  the 
commercial  reputation  of  authors.  After  seven  years  he 
was  admitted  to  his  freedom  in  the  Stationers’  Company, 
and  immediately  afterwards  commenced  business  with  his 
capital  of  a  hundred  pounds.  The  elder  brother  had 
embarked  in  the  same  calling  a  year  before.  Thus,  at  the 
beginning  of  1678,  he  entered  “the  realms  of  print,”  — a 
region  nut  then  divided  into  so  many  provinces  as  now, 
Under  “  The  Judge’s  Head,”  which  he  set  up  as  his  sign  in 
Chancery  Lane,  close  to  the  corner  of  Fleet  Street,  he 
might  have  an  open  window,  and  exhibit,  upon  a  capacious 
board,  old  law-books  and  new  plays,  equally  vendible  in 
that  vicinity  of  the  inns  of  court.  But  he  had  a  higher 
ambition  than  to  be  a  mere  vender  of  books.  He  would 
purchase  and  print  original  writings,  and  he  would  aim  at 
securing  “  the  most  eminent  liands.’’  He  published  before 
1679  some  of  the  plays  of  Otway  and  Tate.  But  he  aimed 
at  more  illustrious  game.  I  see  him  as  he  sits  in  his  back 
shop,  pondering  over  such  reputations.  Mr.  Otway’s 
“Friendship  in  Fashion”  is  somewhat  too  gross,  and  Us 
“  Caius  Marius  ”  has  been  stolen,  in  great  part,  from  Shak- 
speare.  As  fur  Air.  Tate,  he  may  be  fit  to  mangle  “  King 
Lear,”  but  he  has  no  genius.  Could  he  get  hdd  of  Mr. 
Dryden  1  He,  indeed,  were  worth  having.  Air.  Herring- 
man  has  been  Mr.  Dryden’s  publisher,  but  the  young  m^pi- 
rant  hears  of  some  disagreement.  He  will  step  over  to  the 
great  writer’s  house,  near  St.  Bride’s  Church,  and  make  a 
bidding  for  his  next  play.  “  Troilus  and  Cressida ;  or. 
Truth  found  too  Late,”  was  published  by  Tonson  and 
Swalle,  in  1679.  The  venture  of  twenty  pounds  for  the 
copy  is  held  to  have  been  too  large  for  our  Jacob  to  have 
encountered  singly. 

Let  me  endeavor  to  realize  the  shadow  of  the  figure  and 
deportment  of  the  young  bookseller.  He  b  in  his  twenty- 
third  year,  short  and  stout.  Twenty  years  later.  Pope 
calls  him  “  little  Jacob.”  It  was  not  till  after  his  death 
that  he  became  immortalized  in  the  “  Dunciad  ”  as  “  left- 
legg’d  Jacob.”  In  one  previous  edition,  Lintot,  “with 
steps  unequal;”  in  another,  “with  legs  expanded”  “seemed 
to  emulate  great  Jacob’s  pace.”  'Ihe  “  two  left  legs,”  as 
well  as  “  leering  looks,”  “  bull  face,”  and  “  Judas-colored 
hair,”  are  attributed  to  Dryden  in  a  satirical  description  of 
“  Bibliopoio,”  a  fragment  of  which  is  inserted  in  a  \irulent 
Tory  poem,  published  at  the  time  when  Tonson  was  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Kit-Cat  Club,  composed  of  the  Whigs  must 
distinguished  as  statesmen  and  writers.  In  a  dialogue 
between  Tonson  and  Congreve,  published  in  1714,  in  a 
small  volume  of  ptoems  by  Rowe,  there  is  a  pleasant 
description  of  Tonson  before  he  had  grand  associates. 

“  While,  in  your  early  days  of  reputation, 

Y on  tor  blue  garters  had  not  such  a  passion  ; 

While  yet  you  did  not  live,  as  now  your  trade  is. 

To  drink  with  nobie  lords,  and  toast  their  ladies. 

Thou,  Jacob  Tonson,  were,  to  my  conceiving, 

'Phe  cheortullcWt,  beat,  honest  fellow  living.” 

After  this,  the  eulogy  of  John  Dunton  is  somewhat  flat : 
“  He  was  bookseller  to  the  famous  Dryden,  and  is  himself  a 
very  good  judge  of  persons  and  authors  ;  and,  as  there  U 
nobody  more  competently  qualified  to  give  their  opinion  upon 
another,  so  there  is  none  who  does  it  with  a  more  severe 
exactness,  or  with  less  partiality;  for,  to  do  Mr.  Tonson 
justice,  he  speaks  his  mind  upon  all  occasions,  and  will 
^tter  nobody.” 

The  young  bookseller  is  gradually  attaining  a  position. 
In  1681  there  was  an  indefatigable  collector  of  the  fugitive 
poetry,  especially  political,  which  formed  the  chief  staple 
of  many  booksellers’  shops,  and  the  most  vendible  com¬ 
modity  of  noisy  hawkers.  Mr.  Narcissus  Luttrell  recorded 
—  according  to  bis  custom  of  marking  on  each  sheet  and 
half-sheet  of  the  “  Sibylline  Leaves  ”  the  day  he  acquired 
it  —  that  on  the  17th  of  November  he  received  a  copy 
of  the  first  part  of  “  Absalom  and  Achitophel  ”  “  from  his 
friend  Jacob  Tonson.”  Dryden  and  his  publisher  appear 
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to  be  on  a  very  friendly  footing  in  1684.  He  sends 
the  poet  a  present  of  two  melons;  and  the  poet,  in  his  let¬ 
ter  m  thanks,  advises  him  to  reprint  “  Lord  Roscommon’s 
Essay  on  Translated  Verse,”  and  to  print  a  thousand 
copies.  Dryden  was  now  at  work  upon  the  “  Miscellany 
Poems ;  ”  that  collection  which  is  sometimes  called  '*  Ton- 
ion’s,”  and  sometimes  “  Dryden’s.”  According  to  the 
fashion  of  title-pages  at  that  time,  it  was  to  be  written  ^  by 
the  most  eminent  hands.”  The  poet  writes,  “  Since  we 
are  to  have  nothing  but  new,  I  am  resolved  we  will  have 
nothing  but  good,  whomever  we  disoblige.”  The  first 
volume  was  published  in  1684:  a  second  volume  appeared  i 
in  1685.  Malone  says,  “  This  was  the  first  collection 
of  that  kind  which  had  appeared  for  many  years  in  Eng¬ 
land.”  The  third  “Miscellany”  was  published  in  1693. 
Tooson  has  now  become  a  sharp  tradesman.  A  letter  from 
him  V>  Dryden  exhibits  him  haggling  about  the  number  of 
lines  he  ought  to  receive  of  the  transition  of  parts  of  Ovid. 
He  had  only  1,446  for  fifty  guineas,  whereas  he  expected 
1,518  lines  tor  forty  guineas.  He  is,  nevertheless,  humbly 
submissive.  “  I  own,  if  you  don’t  think  fit  to  add  some¬ 
thing  more,  I  must  submit;  ’tis  wholly  at  your  choice.” 
Still,  holding  to  his  maxim  to  have  a  pennyworth  for 
his  penny,  he  adds,  “  You  were  pleased  to  use  me  much 
kimllier  in  Juvenal,  which  is  nut  reckoned  so  easy  to 
translate  as  Ovid.”  Although  the  bookseller  seems  merce¬ 
nary  enough  to  justify  Malone’s  remark  that  “  by  him  who 
is  to  live  by  the  sale  of  books,  a  book  is  considered  merely 
as  an  article  of  trade,”  Dryden  soon  after  writes  to  Tonson, 

"  I  am  much  ashamed  of  myself  that  I  am  so  much  b.;hind- 
hand  with  you  in  kindness.  Above  all  things,  I  am  sen¬ 
sible  of  your  good  nature  in  bearing  me  company  to  this 
place  ”  (somewhere  in  Northamptonshire). 

Dryden  could  now  ill  afford  to  be  curtailed  in'  the 
bookseller’s  payment  for  his  verses.  The  Revolution  had 
deprived  him  of  bis  office  of  poet-laureate  ;  but  he  might 
do  better  than  writing  “  Miscellany  Poems  ”  at  the  rate  of 
ninepence  a  line.  He  will  publish  a  specimen  of  his 
translation  of  Virgil  in  the  “Miscellany,”  but  he  will 

t reduce  the  complete  work  by  subscription.  Tonson  shall 
e  his  agent  for  printing  the  volumes,  with  engravings. 
The  plan  succeeds.  There  are  large-paper  copies  for  the 
rich  and  great ;  there  are  small-paper  copies  lor  a  second 
class  of  subscribers.  “  Be  ready  with  the  price  of  paper 
and  of  the  books,”  writes  Dryden.  They  were  to  meet  at  a 
tavern.  “  No  matter  for  any  dinner ;  tor  that  b  a  charge 
to  you,  and  I  care  not  for  it.  Mr.  Congreve  may  be  with 
us,  as  a  common  friend.”  Few  were  the  literary  bargains 
that  were  settled  without  a  dinner.  Fewer,  indeed,  were 
the  coffee-house  meetings  between  author  and  bookseller 
that  were  not  acconmanied  with  that  solace  which  was 
called  “a  whet.”  Their  business  is  completed.  Mr. 
Dryden  goes  again  into  the  country  for  his  poetical 
labors  and  his  fismng.  Mr.  Tonson  is  “  My  good  friend ;  ” 
and  “  1  assure  you  1  lay  up  your  last  kindness  to  me  in  my 
heart.”  But  a  terrible  subject  of  dbpute  is  comiug 
up  which  much  perplexes  the  bookseller.  In  October, 
1695,  the  poet  writes,  “  I  expect  fifty  pounds  in  good 
silver:  not  such  as  I  had  formerly.  1  am  not  obliged 
to  take  gold,  neither  will  1 ;  nor  stay  for  it  beyond  four  and 
twenty  hours  after  it  b  due.”  The  sellers  and  the  buyers 
b  all  trades  are  sorely  disturbed  in  their  calculations ; 
whilst  Charles  Montague  and  Locke  and  Newton  are 
thinking  over  the  best  means  for  a  reform  of  the  coinage. 
Ur.  Tonson’s  customers  give  him  bad  silver  for  his  books, 
and  Mr.  Dryden’s  subscribers  for  his  five-guinea  edition 
would  take  care  not  to  pay  the  bookseller  at  the  rate 
of  twenty-one  shillings  lor  each  golden  piece,  whose 
uchangeable  value  is  increased  forty  per  cent.  When 
the  author  writes,  “  I  expect  fifty  pounds  in  good  silver,”  he 
demands  an  impossibihty.  All  the  “good  silver”  was 
hoarded.  When  he  says,  “  I  am  not  obliged  to  take  gold,” 
he  means  that  he  was  not  obliged  to  take  guineas  at 
their  market  value,  as  compared  with  the  clipped  and 
debased  silver.  Cunningham,  a  historian  of  the  period, 
lays,  “  Guineas  on  a  sudden  rose  to  thirty  shillings  apiece  : 
ill  currency  of  other  money  was  stopped.’"  Dryden 


was,  in  the  end,  compelled  to  submit  to  the  common 
fate  of  all  who  had  to  receive  money  in  exchange  for 
labor  or  goods.  So  the  poet  squabbles  with  his  pub¬ 
lisher  into  the  next  year,  and  the  publisher  —  of  whose 
arguments  in  his  self-defence  we  hear  nothing  —  gets 
hard  measure  firom  the  historian  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  afterwards.  “  The  ignorant  and  helpless  peasant,” 
says  Macaulay,  “  was  cruelly  ground  between  one  class 
wUch  would  give  money  only  by  tale,  and  another  which 
would  take  it  only  by  weight ;  yet  his  sufferings  hardly  ex¬ 
ceeded  those  of  the  unfortunate  race  of  authors.  Of 
the  way  in  which  obscure  writers  were  treated  we  may 
easily  form  a  judgment  from  the  letters,  still  extant, 
of  Dryden  to  ms  bookseller,  Tonson.”  The  poet’s  com¬ 
plaints,  presented  without  any  attendant  circumstances, 
and  with  some  suppression,  would  seem  to  imply  that 
Tonson  attempted  to  cheat  Dryden,  as  he  would  have 
attempted  to  cneat  obscure  writers.  But  Macaulay  justly 
says,  “  These  complaints  and  demands,  which  have  been 
preserved  from  destruction  only  by  the  eminence  of  the 
^iter,  are  doubtless  merely  a  fair  example  of  the  corre¬ 
spondence  which  filled  all  the  mail-bags  of  England  for 
several  months.” 

Reconciliation  soon  comes.  The  business  intercourse 
of  Dryden  and  Tonson  continues  uninterrupted.  Jacob, 
we  may  believe,  sometimes  meditates  upon  the  loss  of 
his  great  friend.  Will  any  poetical  genius  arise  wortliy  to 
take  his  place  ?  He  thinks  not.  He  must  look  around  him 
and  see  which  of  the  old  writers  can  be  successfully 
reproduced,  like  the  Milton,  which  he  has  now  made 
his  own,  as  the  world  may  observe  in  the  portrait  which  Sir 
Godfrey  Kneller  has  painted  for  him,  with  “  Paradise 
Lost  ”  in  bis  hand. 

I  see  the  shadow  of  a  younger  Jacob  Tonson  than  he  who 
is  thus  represented  in  the  engr.iving.  I  see  him  bar¬ 
gaining,  in  1683,  with  Brabazon  Aylmer  for  one-half 
of  bis  interest  in  Milton’s  poem.  Aylmer  produces  the 
document,  which  transfers  to  him  the  entire  copyright, 
signed  by  Samuel  Simmons;  and  he  exhibits  also  the 
original  covenant  of  indenture,  by  which  Milton  sold 
to  Simmons  his  copy  for  an  immediate  payment  of 
five  pounds,  with  a  stipulation  for  other  payments,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  future  sales,  —  twenty  pounds  in  the 
whole,  hlr.  Tonson  thinks  that  the  value  of  other  literary 
wares  than  “  prologues  and  plays  ”  has  risen  in  the 
market.  He  could  scarcely  have  dreamed,  however,  that 
the  time  would  come  when  a  hundred  guineas  would 
be  given  for  this  very  indenture,  and  that  it  would  be 
preserved  in  a  national  museum  as  a  sacred  treasure. 
He  buys  a  half  of  Aylmer’s  interest,  and  has  many  cogita¬ 
tions  about  the  best  mode  of  making  profit  out  of  his 
bargain.  The  temper  of  the  times,  and  the  fashionable 
taste,  are  not  propitious  to  blank-verse  upon  a  sacred 
subject ;  and  the  name  of  Milton,  the  secretary  of  the  la^e 
usurper,  is  held  in  hatred.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Dryden  had 
said  that  this  was  one  of  the  greatest,  most  noble,  and 
most  sublime  poems  which  either  the  age  or  nation  had 
produced;  but  the  prudent  Jacob  would  pause  a  little, 
^e  time  might  come  when  he  who  sang  of  “  man’s 
first  disobedience”  wculd  not  be  hated  by  the  clergy, 
and  when  Rochester  would  not  be  the  fashion  at  court. 
He  waited  four  years,  and  then  issued  proposals  for. 
publishing  “Paradise  Lost”  by  subscription.  lie  was 
encouraged  in  this  undertaking  by  two  persons  of  some  in¬ 
fluence,  —  John  Somers,  who  had  written  verses  and  other 
things  for  him,  a  barrister;  and  Francis  Atterbury,  a 
student  of  Christ  Church.  There  is  sufficient  encourage¬ 
ment  to  proceed;  and  so,  in  1688,  Milton  comes  forth  in 
folio,  with  a  portrait,  under  which  are  engraven  certain 
lines  which  Dryden  had  furnished  to  his  pubUsher.  Times 
were  changed  since  Samuel  Simmons  paid  his  five  pounds 
down  for  the  copy,  and  agreed  to  pay  five  pounds  more 
when  thirteen  hundred  were  sold.  And  so  Mr.  Dryden  was 
not  altogether  opposed  to  the  critical  opinions  of  the 
existing  generation  when  he  wrote  that  “the  force  of 
Nature  could  no  farther  go  ”  when  she  united  Homer 
and  Vi^l  in  Milton.  I^den  not  only  gave  his  iar 
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mons  fix  lines  to  Tonson,  but  paid  his  crowns  as  a  sub¬ 
scriber. 

It  is  St.  Cecilia’s  Day,  the  22d  of  November,  1697. 
Mr.  Tonson  has  seen  the  manuscript  of  Mr.  Dryden’s  o<le, 
or  son",  to  be  performed  at  the  Music  Feast  kept  in 
Stationers’  Hall,  —  “the  Anniversary  Feast  of  the  Society 
of  Gentlemen,  lovers  of  musiek.”  Mr.  Tonson  has  attended 
many  of  these  performances  in  his  own  hall,  and  was 
particularly  interested  in  one  a  few  years  before,  for  which , 
liis  distin^ished  friend  wrote  the  ode.  But  on  this  latter 
occasion,  as  earnest  Jacob  tells  to  every  one  who  will  listen 
to  him,  Mr.  Dryden  has  surpassed  himself.  Never,  he 
thinks,  and  thinks  truly,  has  there  been  so  plorious  an 
o«le  as  “  Alexander’s  Feast.”  His  notions  differed  souiewh.at 
from  the  majority  of  the  audience  assembled  on  that  occa¬ 
sion,  who  were  accustomed  to  attach  more  importance 
to  the  music  than  to  the  wonls  of  the  annual  son^  of  praise. 
Purcell  died  two  years  before,  and  Dryden  wrote  his  elegy. 
One  of  less  renown,  Jeremiah  Clarke,  of  the  Chapel  Royal, 
is  now  the  composer.  A  great  musician  was  to  arise, 
in  another  generation,  whose  music  should  be  married 
to  this  immortal  verse.  But  the  noble  ode  can  well  stand 
alone.  . 

The  Ode  to  St.  Cecilia  forme<l  a  part  of  the  volume 
of  “  Fables”  which  Tonson  published  just  before  the  poet’s 
death.  In  December,  1699,  Dryden  ha<l  finished  the  work, 
with  a  preface  written  in  his  usual  pure  and  vitrorous  prose. 
He  was  paid  by  Tonson  two  hundred  and  fifty  guineas, 
with  an  engagement  to  make  up  that  amount  to  three  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  when  a  second  impression  should  bo  demanded. 
It  was  thirteen  years  before  such  second  edition  was  pub¬ 
lished. 

In  May,  1700,  the  bookseller’s  first  great  patron  died. 
Tlie  time,  I  think,  has  arrived  when  a  different  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  “  patronage,”  as  between  author  and  yiublisher, 
must  be  adopted,  in  preference  to  the  conventional  use 
of  the  term  which  long  prevailed.  “  During  the  lietter 
liaT  of  the  past  century,”  writes  the  worthy  John  Nicholls, 
“,Tn"ob  Tonson  and  Andrew  Millar  were  the  best  patron-t 
of  literature  ;  ”  a  fact  rendered  unquestionable  by  the  valua¬ 
ble  works  prtxliiced  under  their  fostering  and  genial  hands. 
Again :  “  That  eminent  bookseller,  Andrew  Millar,  the 
steaily  patron  of  Tlioinson  and  Fielding,  and  many  other 
eminent  authors.”  In  1773,  Johnson  said,  “Now  learning 
itself  is  a  trade.  A  man  goes  to  a  bookseller,  and  gets 
what  he  can.  We  have  done  with  patronage.”  It  was  a 
pleasant  delusion  of  Paternoster  Row  that  patronage  of 
authors  had  only  changed  from  tlieMmcenas  of  the  Cabinet 
to  the  Mipccn.as  of  the  Counting-house. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  centun^  Tonson  pur¬ 
chased  a  small  house  and  grounds  at  Barn  Elms,  a  village 
between  Putnev  and  Mortlake.  Its  majestic  elms  arc  s.aid 
to  have  been  tbe  subject  of  many  a  pastoral  jioet.  There 
was  a  mansion  here  in  which  Co'Jint  Heidegger,  tlie  founder 
of  Italian  operas,  resided.  Gecrge  TI.  was  here  entertained 
with  displays  of  fireworks  and  illuminated  lamps;  but  the 
“  bo«*ts  and  bainters,”  who  were  not  in  good  odor  with  the 
Hanoverian  dynasty,  conferred  a  lustre  i^n  Barn  Elms 
which  did  not  go  out  quite  so  quickly  as  Heiileggcr’s  fire¬ 
works.  Jacob's  villa,  originally  little  more  than  a  cottage, 
was  a  pleasanter  summer  place  of  meeting  for  the  Kit-Cat 
Club  tnan  Shire  Lane  or  the  Fountain.  Like  other  club- 
able  men,  its  members  were  fond  of  country  excursions. 
They  hail  occasional  meetings  at  the  “  Upper  Flask  ”  on 
Hampstead  Heath,  but  to  Barn  Elms  they  could  come 
in  the  painted  vessel  or  the  swift  wherry,  not  quite  so  free 
from  care,  perhaps,  as  the  swan-hopping  citizens,  who,  in 
their  August  voyages,  were  accustomed  to  Ian  1  at  Barn 
Elms,  and,  with  collations  and  dances  on  the  green,  while 
avi^  a  summer  afternoon. 

The  origin  and  early  history  of  the  Kit-Cat  Club  are 
shrouded  in  the  “darkness  vidble”  of  the  past  Fable 
and  tradition  assert  their  claims  to  be  interpreters,  as  in  the 
greater  subject  of  the  begin  ling  of  n  dions.  Elkanah 
Settle,  whose  name  has  been  preservcil,  like  a  fly  in  amber, 
by  Dryden’s  bitter  descripti  m  of  him  under  the  name  of 
I)oeg,  addressed,  in  1699,  a  manuscript  poem  “To  the 


most  renowned  the  Presitlent  and  the  rest  of  the  Knights 
of  the  most  noble  Order  of  the  Toast.”  In  these  verses  the 
city  poet  asserted  the  dignity  of  this  illustrious  soeiety. 
Malone  supposes  the  president  to  have  been  Lord  Dorset 
or  Mr.  Montague,  and  the  Order  of  the  Toast  to  have  bi-en 
identical  with  the  Kit-Cat  Club.  The  toasting  glasses 
of  this  association  had  verses  engraven  upon  them,  which 
might  have  perisheil  with  their  fragile  vehicle  had  they  not 
been  preserved  in  Tonson’s  filth  Miscellany,  as  verses 
by  Halifax,  Congreve,  Granville,  Addison,  Garth,  and 
others  of  the  rhyming  and  witty  companionship,  vhose 
toasts,  as  w.as  irreverently  written,  were  in  honor  of  old  cats 
and  young  kits.  Tliis  ingenious  derivation  is  ascribed  to 
Arbuthnot.  There  was  a  writer  of  a  far  lower  grade,  —  the 
scurrilous  Ned  Ward,  —  who,  in  his  “Secret  Historv  of 
Clubs,”  gives  a  circumstantial  account  of  the  origin  of  the 
Kit-Cat  in  connection  with  Jacob  Tonson.  It  was  founded, 
he  said,  “  by  an  amphibious  mortal,  chief  merchant  to  the 
Pluses.”  According  to  Ward’s  narrative,  we  see  the 
shallow  of  Jacob  Tonson,  as  drawn  by  a  party  caricaturest, 
waiting  hoiiefully  in  his  shop  for  the  arrival  of  some  one  or 
more  of  “  his  new  profitable  ch.aps,  who,  having  more 
wit  than  experience,  put  but  a  slender  value  as  yet  iijion 
their  maiden  performances.”  The  exact  locality,  made 
illustrious  by  Christopher  Katt  and  his  mutton-jiies,  is 
held  by  Neil  Ward  to  have  been  Gray’s  Inn  Lane;  by 
other  and  bettt'r  authorities  Shire  Lane,  and  subseouently 
the  Fountain  Tavern  in  the  Strand.  Mr.  Tonson,  tiieii,  in 
accordance  with  the  custom  of  the  times,  was  always  ready 
to  projKise  “  a  whet  ”  to  his  authors ;  but  he  now  added  a 
pastry  entertainment.  At  length,  according  to  the  satirist, 
Jacob  projiosed  a  weekly  meeting,  where  he  would  continue 
the  like  feast,  provided  his  friends  would  ^ive  him  the 
refusal  of  all  tlieir  juvenile  productions.  Tins  “  generous 
proposal  ”  was  very  readily  agreed  to  by  the  whole  poetic 
class,  and  the  cook’s  name  being  Christopher,  for  brevity 
called  Kit,  and  his  sign  being  the  “  Cat  and  Fiddle,”  they 
very  merrily  derived  a  quaint  denomination  from  puss  an  I 
her  master,  and  from  thence  called  themselves  the  Kit-Cat 
Club.”  Wanl  goes  on  to  say  that  the  club,  having  nsiirjied 
the  bays  from  all  the  town,  “  many  of  the  quality  grew  fond 
of  showing  the  everlasting  honor  that  was  likely  to  crown 
thejxietical  society.” 

Tnere  probably  never  existed  a  club  whose  members 
have  had  such  a  happy  chance  of  their  memories  being 
preserved  for  the  admiration  or  indifierence  of  posterity  as 
those  of  the  Kit-Cat.  Many  of  them  are  important  figures 
in  the  state  history  of  their  country,  and  in  the  history  of  its 
literature.  Others  have  passed  on  to  the  obscurity  of  mere 
lord  chamberlains  and  grooms  of  the  stole;  whilst  some  of 
the  versifiers  and  wits  of  their  day  have  written  their  names 
upon  the  sands  of  the  ebbing  tide,  which  the  next  flood 
obliterates.  But  they  each  of  them  were  painted  by  Knel- 
ler.  The  pictures  are  still  in  the  possession  of  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Tonson  family,  in  Hertfordshire,  having 
been,  some  of  them,  from  time  to  time  publicly  exhibited ; 
as  was  the  case  in  the  last  International  Exhibition.  All 
the  portraits,  engraved  by  Faber,  were  published  a  year 
before  the  death  of  Jacob  Tonson.  They  were  re-engraved 
in  1821,  accompanied  by  “  Memoirs  of  the  celebrated  persons 
composing  the  Kit-Cat  Club.”  These  memoirs  are,  with 
some  justice,  described  by  the  Qimiferli/  Rev'ew  of  1825  as 
“  one  of  the  most  blundering  pieces  of  patchwork  that  the 
scissors  of  a  hackney  editor  ever  prothiced.”  It  certainly  is 
one  of  the  dullest  books,  manufactured  out  of  the  commonest 
materials.  The  portraits,  it  is  also  said  by  this  unsparing 
critic,  are  “  deficient  in  characteristic  resemblance.”  That 
sort  of  family  likeness  here  prevails  which  is  to  be  found  in 
all  Kneller’s  faces,  —  a  quality  described  also  as  “a  monot¬ 
ony  in  the  countenances,  and  a  want  of  spirit  in  the  figures." 
This  volume,  by  which  I  may  trace  my  course  as  by  a  cat^ 
lo?ue  in  calling  im  some  of  the  Shadows  associated  in  this 
club  with  Jaccm  Tonson,  brings  them  before  me,  nearly  all 
in  the  full-bottomed  peruke  of  the  court ;  the  men  of  letters, 
however,  aflected  their  not  ungraceful  head  decoration. 
Farquhar,  in  1698,  makes  “  the  full  wig  as  infallible  a  token 
of  wit  as  the  laurel.”  Some  of  the  grandees  show  with 
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riblwns  and  stars  and  white  staffs ;  many  of  them  are  in  the 
ne'iilige  costume,  which  the  painter  often  adopted ;  more 
artistic,  perhaps,  than  the  lace  cravat  and  the  embroidered 
coat.  Only  a  few  are  in  the  cap  in  which  Tonson  himself 
is  depicted,  but  some  of  these  are  lords. 

First,  let  me  call  up  the  great  Sir  Godfrey  himself,  state 
painter  to  five  soverei;'ns.  He  was  e({ually  favored  by 
Charles  II.,  James  II.,  William  III.,  Anne,  and  George  I. 
The  German  artist  must  have  been  exceedingly  discreet  in 
his  politics  and  his  religion,  to  have  begun  life  with  Tory¬ 
ism  and  Popery ;  to  have  gone  on  happily  with  those  who 
accomplished  the  Revolution ;  and  to  have  ended  his  days 
amongst  some  of  the  stanchest  adherents  of  the  Protestant 
cause,  the  boon  companions  of  his  Kit-Cat  family  at  Barn 
Elms.  He  must  have  been  an  amusing  associate  svhen  his  in¬ 
ordinate  vanity  was  unlocked  by  good  cheer.  He  would  there 
scarcely  venture  to  relate  that  famous  vision  of  his  which 
he  described  to  Pope.  He  drtmmed  that  he  was  dead ; 
when,  encountering  St.  Peter,  the  apostle  very  civilly  askeil 
his  name.  “  I  said  it  was  Kneller.  I  had  no  sooner  said 
so,  than  St.  Luke,  who  was  standing  close  by,  turned 
towards  me,  and  said,  with  a  great  deal  of  sweetness, 
‘W'hatl  the  famous  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  from  England?’ 
‘The  very  same,  sir,’  said  I;  ‘at  your  service.’”  It  is 
related,  upon  the  authority  of  Pope,  that  Tonson  got  a  good 
many  fine  portraits,  and  two  of  himself,  by  flattering  Kiiel- 
ler’s  vanity.  I  may  picture  the  l)ookseller  whispering  into 
his  ear  at  the  Kit-Cat  dinners  that  he  was  the  greatest 
master  that  ever  was.  That  might  be  sufficient  when  the 
flattery  was  accompanied  by  the  feast;  but  there  were 
sometimes  dull  intervals  when  the  Kit-Cat  room  no  longer 
echoed  the  toasts  of  lords  and  the  jokes  of  wits.  The  book¬ 
seller  must  then  propitiate  the  painter  in  some  other,  way. 
“  Oh  I  ”  said  Kneller,  with  his  usual  oath,  to  Vander  Gutcht, 
“  this  old  Jacob  loves  me ;  he  is  a  very  good  man ;  you  see 
he  loves  me,  he  sends  me  good  things ;  the  venison  was  fat.” 

1  pass  on  to  another  personage,  who  is  characterized  by 
an  essentially  diflferent  ruling  passion  from  that  of  Sir  God¬ 
frey.  The  “  proud  ”  Duke  of  Somerset  was  the  first  of  the 
members  of  the  Kit-Cat  who  sat  for  his  portrait,  for  the 
purpose  of  presenting  it  to  Mr.  Tonson,  the  secretary  of  the 
club.  I  hesitate  in  wiving  implicit  credence  to  the  stories 
tliat  are  related  of  this  Whig  partisan  by  the  Tory  writers, 
such  as,  that  he  would  never  suffer  bis  children  to  sit  in  his 
presence,  and  that,  not  deigning  to  speak  to  servants,  he 
gave  bis  orders  by  signs.  It  seems  scarcely  conoistent  that 
this  inordinately  haughty  peer  should  write  to  a  trades¬ 
man  who  kept  an  open  book-shop  in  a  public  thoroughfare, 
“  Our  club  is  dissolved  till  you  revive  it  again,  which  we 
are  impatient  of.”  This  was  in  June,  1703,  when  Tonson 
had  mi^e  a  trip  to  Holland  to  purchase  paper  for  his  noble 
edition  of  Caesar.  At  that  exact  period,  V'anbrugh,  who 
seems  to  have  bee*  his  constant  friend  and  correspondent, 
writes  to  him  at  Amsterdam,  “  In  short,  the  Kit-Cat  wants 
you  much  more  than  you  ever  can  do  them.  Those  who 
remain  in  town  are  in  great  desire  of  waiting  on  you  at 
Barn  Elms;  not  that  they  have  finished  their  pictures, 
neither ;  though,  to  excuse  them  as  well  as  myself.  Sir  God¬ 
frey  has  been  most  in  fault.  The  fool  has  got  a  country- 
house  near  Hampton  Court,  and  is  so  busy  in  fitting  it  up 
(to  receive  nobo<ly)  that  there  is  no  getting  him  to  work.” 
Vanbrugh  had  recollections  of  Tonson’s  villa  which  were 
not  associated  with  its  ceremonial  banquets.  Writing  to 
Tonson  in  1725,  he  says,  “From  Woodstock  we  went  to 
Lonl  Cobham’s,  seeing  Middleton-Stony  by  the  way,  and 
eating  a  cheerful  cold  loaf  at  a  very  humble  ale-house :  I 
think,  the  best  meal  I  ever  ate,  except  the  first  supper  in  the 
kitchen  at  B:vrnes.” 

Hichard  Tonson,  the  descendant  of  the  old  bookseller, 
who  resided  at  Water-Oakley  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames, 
added  a  room  to  the  villa  which  he  inherited,  on  whose 
spacious  walls  the  portraits  were  hung;  not  so  completely  in 
the  style  of  a  master  of  the  ceremonies  as  in  the  memoir- 
writer  series  of  engravings.  This  latter  Tonson,  one  of  the 
repre^'cntatives  for  Windsor,  was  a  partner  with  his  brother, 
the  third  Jacob,  in  the  old  bookselling  business  in  the 
Strand ;  and  may  therefore  be  excused  for  having,  with  his 


trade  notion  of  great  names,  placed  together  in  close  com¬ 
panionship,  Drydon,  Vanbrugh,  Congreve,  Adtlison,  Garth, 
and  Steele.  In  my  discursive  fashion,  I  shall  venture  to 
depart  fio:n  both  the  arrangements.  Peers,  without  any 
interinixiure  of  plebeian  blood,  are  not  considered  to  be  the 
liveliest  of  companions.  I  think  I  may  also  take  the  liberty 
of  saying,  that  a  knot  of  six  authors  of  our  own  time.  — 
though  not  exactly  possessing  the  qualities  attributed  to  the 
tribe, — 

“  So  very  clever,  anxious,  fine,  and  jealous,” 
would  not  come  up  to  the  ordinary  expectation  that  nothing 
but  pearls  would  drop  from  their  mouths. 

In  the  Water-Oakley  arrangement,  the  door  of  the  room 
cuts  eff  Tonson  from  Dryden,  who  is  not  civen  in  the 
engraved  series.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  Dryden  takes 
his  place  here  as  a  member  of  the  Kit-Cat  Club,  or  was 
introduced  by  Jacob’s  descendant,  out  of  respect  to  the 
great  name  by  whom  the  son  of  the  barber-surgeon  of  Fleet 
Street  was  first  brought  into  notice.  If  so,  it  was  a  very 
just  tribute.  As  I  have  intimated,  there  was  no  cause  of 
discord  i)etween  the  poet  and  the  lawkseller,  when  the 
translator  of  Virgil  mignt  expect,  like  Dante,  to  be  conducted 
through  the  unknown  regions  by  his  great  originaL  Dryden 
had,  no  doubt,  forgiven  the  oflience  which  Jacob  had  com¬ 
mitted  a  few  years  before.  Although  the  poet  had  refused 
his  retiuest  to  dedicate  his  translation  to  King  William,  the 
publisher,  nevertheless,  “  prepared  the  book  for  it ;  for,  in 
every  fiizure  of  .Sneas,  he  has  caused  him  to  be  drawn,  like 
King  William,  with  a  hooked  nose.  Tlie  device  of  the 
bookseller  is  n-corded  in  an  epigram  of  the  period :  — 

‘  Old  Jacob,  by  deep  judgmt'nt  swayed, 

To  please  the  wise  bcho'ders. 

Has  placed  old  Nassau’s  hook-nosed  head 
On  young  Aeneas’  shoulders. 

‘  To  make  the  parallel  hold  tack, 

Methinks  there’s  little  hacking : 

One  took  his  father  pick-a-hack. 

And  t’other  sent  him  packing.’  ” 

Tlie  history  of  the  Kit-Cat  Club  would  be  far  more  intc’- 
lisrible  could  I  trace  the  dates  of  the  admission  of  members. 
Club  records  are  perishable  commodities,  and  there  are 
none  remaining  of  the  Kit-Cat  Club.  Ned  Ward  tells  us 
that  the  banter  upon  Dryden’s  “  Hind  and  Panther,”  called 
“The  City  Mouse  and  Country  Mouse,”  stole  into  the 
world  out  of  the  witty  society  of  the  Kit-Cat.  This  joint 
production  of  Prior  and  Charles  Montague  was  published  in 
1687,  much  to  the  annoyance  of  Dryden,  who  thought  it 
hard  that  two  young  fellows,  to  whom  he  had  been  civil, 
should  set  the  town  laughing  at  him.  Charles  Montague, 
Earl  of  Halifax,  was  painted  by  Kneller  amongst  the  Kit- 
Cat  portraits.  Prior  does  not  appear  in  this  collection. 
Between  1687  and  1703,  when  the  club  had  a  settled  locality 
at  Barn  Elms,  Montague  had  well  pushed  his  fortunes,  — 
to  adopt  Johnson’s  words,  —  as  “an  artful  and  active  states¬ 
man,  employed  in  balancing  parties,  contriving  expedients, 
and  combating  opposition.”  His  qualities  as  a  writer  have 
ceased  to  interest ;  but,  as  a  patron  of  letters,  at  the  period 
before  reliance  was  placed  upon  that  greater  patron  the 
public,  wlio  is  not  to  be  flattered  into  complacency  by  dedi¬ 
cations  and  o<les,  his  memory  has  survived.  '“From  the 
moment,”  says  Macaulay,  “  at  which  he  began  to  distinguish 
himself  in  public  life,  he  ceased  to  be  a  versifier.  .  .  He 
wisely  determined  to  derive  from  the  poetry  of  others  a 
glory  which  he  never  could  have  derived  from  his  own. 
As  a  patron  of  genius  and  learning,  he  ranks  with  his  two 
illustrious  friends,  Dorset  and  Somers.”  Both  the  eminent 
men  thus  referred  to  were  members  of  the  Kit-Cat,  and  are 
amongst  the  foremost  of  those  who  justify  the  eulogy  of 
Horace  Walpole:  “The  Kit-Cat  Club,  though  generally 
mentioned  as  a  set  of  wits,  were,  in  fact,  the  patriots  that 
saved  Britain.” 

Amongst  the  nobles  and  statesmen  of  the  period  that 
have  been  made  so  familiar  to  us  by  the  eloquent  narrative 
of  Macaulay,  and  who  are  represented  in  Kneller’s  Kit-Cat 
portraits,  we  find  that  of  one  who  has  been  “  damned  to 
everlasting  fame,”  not  only  by  the  great  historian,  but  by 
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the  ^at  noTelitt.  If  we  would  study  the  character  of  one 
of  (he  most  wicked  nobles  of  that  day,  we  may  turn  to 
Macanlay’s  History,  and  Thackeray’s  “Esmond.”  How 
Charles  Lord  Mohun  could  have  become  a  member  of  any 
decent  society,  after  his  participation  in  the  murder  of 
Moiintford,  the  actor,  in  1692,  it  would  be  difficult  to  con¬ 
jecture.  There  were  few  peers,  I  may  belieye,  of  the  Kit- 
Cat  Club,  who,  whatever  might  have  been  their  motive  for 
the  verdict  of  “  not  guilty  ”  upon  Mohun’s  trial  before  the 
Lord  High  Steward,  would  have  applauded  the  saying  of 
one  great  nobleman,  —  “  After  all,  the  fellow  was  but  a 
plaprer;  and  players  are  rogues.”  Spence  has  preserved  a 
satisfactory  anecdote  of  our  fnend  the  bookseller,  as  told 
him  by  Pdpe,  which  evidently  refers  to  the  early  days  of  the 
club.  “  Tne  master  of  the  house  where  the  club  met  was 
Christopher  Katt;  Tonson  was  secretary.  'The  day  Lord 
Mohun  and  the  Earl  of  Berkley  were  entered  of  it,  Jacob 
said  he  saw  they  were  just  going  to  be  mined.  When 
Lord  Mohun  broke  down  the  gilded  emblem  on  the  top  of 
hit  chair,  Jacob  complained  to  his  friends,  and  said  ‘  that 
a  man  who  would  do  that  would  cut  a  man’s  throat.’  So 
that  he  had  the  good  and  the  forms  of  the  society  much  at 
heart.” 

Thirty  years  after  the  Kit-Cat  Club  had  taken  its  station 
at  Bam  Elms,  Pope,  in  bis  first  satire,  published  in  1733, 
celebrated  a  distinguished  epicure  of  that  period :  — 

“  Each  mortal  has  his  pleasure ;  none  deny ; 

Scarsdale  his  bottle,  Darty  his  ham-pie.  ” 

Darty  was  Charles  Dartiquenaye,  or  Dartineuf.  The 
famous  lover  of  “  ham^^ie  ”  might  have  been  one  of  the 
early  members  of  the  Kit-Cat  who  rejoiced  in  Christopher 
Katt’s  “mutton-pies.”  Swift  describes  him  to  Stella  as 
“  the  man  who  knows  every  thing  and  that  everybody  knows, 
and  where  a  knot  of  rabble  are  going  on  a  holiday,  and 
where  they  were  last.”  He  wrote  a  paper  in  the  Taller  on 
the  use  of  wine,  in  which  Addison  is  supposed  to  be  pointed 
at.  “  I  have  the  good  fortune  to  be  intimate  with  a  gentle¬ 
man  who  has  an  inexhaustible  source  of  wit,  to  entertain 
tbe  curious,  the  grave,  the  humorous,  and  the  frolic.  He  can 
transform  himself  into  different  shapes,  and  adapt  himself  to 
every  companpr ;  yet,  in  a  coffee-house,  or  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  affairs,  appears  rather  dull  than  sprightly.  You 
can  seldom  get  him  to  the  tavern ;  but,  when  once  he  is 
arrived  to  his  pint,  and  begins  to  look  about,  and  like  his 
company,  you  admire  a  thousand  things  in  him  which  before 
lay  buried.  'Then  you  discover  the  brightness  of  his  mind 
and  the  strength  of  his  judgment,  accompanied  with  the 
most  graceful  mirth.” 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  that  I  should  notice  Addison  or 
Steele  as  members  of  the  Kit-Cat  Club,  except  as  they 
hover  round  the  shadow  of  Jacob  Tonson.  The  bookseller, 
it  would  appear  from  Pope’s  representations,  had  no  affec¬ 
tion  for  the  famous  ess.ayist :  “  Old  Jacob  Tonson  did  not 
like  Mr.  Addison.  He  had  a  quarrel  with  him ;  and,  after 
his  quitting  the  secretaryship,  used  frequently  to  say  of 
him,  ‘  One  day  or  other  you’ll  see  that  man  a  bishop  I  I’m 
sure  he  looks  that  way ;  and,  indeed,  I  ever  thought  him  a 
priest  in  his  heart.’  ”  In  Sfience’s  Anecdotes,  Tonson  is 
made  to  say,  “  Addison  was  so  eager  to  be  the  first  name, 
that  he  and  his  friend  Sir  Richard  Steele  used  to  run  down 
even  Dryden’s  character  as  far  as  they  could.  Pope  and 
Congreve  used  to  support  it.”  Tonson,  indeed,  appears  to 
have  been  chivalrously  faithful  to  his  first  great  friend. 
There  is  a  curious  letter  addressed  to  him  by  Dennis,  the 
critic,  in  1715,  which  thus  begins :  “  When  I  had  the  good 
fortune  to  meet  you  in  the  city,  it  was  with  concern  that  I 
heard  from  you  of  the  attempt  to  lessen  the  reputation  of 
Mr.  Dryden ;  and  ’tis  with  indignation  that  I  have  since 
learned  that  that  attempt  has  chiefly  been  carried  on  by 
small  poets.”  Pope  is  here  the  jealous  rival  who  is  pointed 
at.  One  more  anecdote  which  Spence  gives,  on  the  author¬ 
ity  of  Dr.  Leigh :  “  Mr.  Addison  was  not  a  good-natured 
man,  and  very  jealous  of  rivals.  Being  one  evening  in 
company  with  Pmlips,  and  the  poems  of  Blenheim  ana  the 
Campaign  being  talked  of,  he  made  it  his  whole  business  to 
jun  down  blank-verse.  Philips  never  spoke  till  between 
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eleven  and  twelve  o’clock ;  nor  even  then  could  he  do  it  in 
his  own  defence.  It  was  at  Jacob  Tonson ’s ;  and  a  gentle¬ 
man  in  company  ended  the  dispute  by  asking  Jacob  what 
poem  he  ever  got  the  most  by.  Jacob  immediately  named 
Milton’s  ‘  Pari^ise  Lost.’  ” 

The  statesmen  of  the  Kit-Cat  Club  —  “  the  patriots  that 
saved  Britain  ”  — thus  lived  in  social  union  with  the  Whig 
writers  who  were  devoted  to  the  charge  of  the  poetry  that 
opened  their  road  to  preferment.  This  band  of  orators  and 
wits  was  naturally  hateful  to  the  Tory  authors  that 
Harley  and  Bolingbroke  were  nursing  into  the  bitter  satir- 
ists  of  the  weekly  sheets.  Jacob  Tonson  naturally  came  in 
for  a  due  share  of  invective.  In  a  poem  entitled  “  Factions 
Displayed,”  he  is  ironically  introduced  as  “  the  touchstone 
of  all  modem  wit ;  ”  and  he  is  made  to  yilify  the  great  ones 
of  Barn  Elms:  — 

“  I  am  the  founder  of  yonr  loved  Kit-Cat, 

A  cluh  that  gave  direction  to  the  State ; 

’Twas  there  we  first  instnicUd  all  our  youth 
To  talk  profane  and  laugh  at  saend  truth ; 

We  taught  them  how  to  boast  and  rhyme  and  bite. 

To  sleep  away  the  day,  and  drink  away  the  night.” 

Tonson  may  be  deemed  the  prince  of  booksellers,  in  his 
association  with  some  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  his  own 
time.  These  were  essentially  “his  friends ;  ”  but  the  mighty 
ones  of  the  past  had  not  less  to  do  than  the  living  in  his 
establishment  of  his  fortune  and  his  fame.  He  identified 
himself  with  Milton  by  fimst  making  “  Paradise  Lost  ”  pop¬ 
ular.  A  few  vcMs  after,  when  he  moved  from  his  old  shop 
in  Chancery  Lane,  he  no  longer  traded  under  the  sign  of 
“  The  Judge’s  Head,”  but  set  up  “  Shakspeare’s  Head.” 
He  was  truly  the  first  bookseller  who  threw  open  Shak- 
speare  to  a  reading  public.  The  four  folio  editions  had  be¬ 
come  scarce  even  in  his  time.  The  third  folio  was  held  to 
have  been  destroyed  in  the  fire  of  London.  In  1709  Ton- 
son  produced  Rowe’s  edition  in  octavo.  Bernard  Lintot 
the  elder,  who  about  the  same  time  republished  Shak- 
meare’s  poems,  expresses  himself  in  his  advertisement  as  if 
Tonson’s  speculation  were  an  experiment  not  absolutely 
certain  of  success :  “  The  writings  of  Mr.  Shakspeare 
are  in  so  great  esteem,  that  several  gentlemen  have  sub¬ 
scribed  to  a  late  edition  of  his  Dramatic  Works  in  six  vol¬ 
umes,  which  makes  me  hope  that  this  little  book  will  not 
be  unacceptable  to  the  public.”  Tonson  and  his  family 
were  lo^  associated  with  editions  of  Shakspeare.  Rowe, 
Pope,  Theobald,  Warburton,  Johnson,  and  Capell,  were 
liberally  paid  by  the  Tonsons  for  their  editorial  services. 


“KALEVALA;”  OR,  THE  FINNISH  NA-HONAL 
EPIC. 

It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  fact  that  the  scientific 
curiosity  which  is  just  now  so  busy  in  examining  all  the 
monuments  of  the  primitive  condition  of  our  race,  should, 
in  England  at  least,  have  almost  totally  neglected  to  mpu- 
larize  the  “  Kalevala,”  or  national  poem  of  the  Finns. 
Besides  its  fresh  and  simple  beauty  oi  style,  its  worth  as  a 
storehouse  of  eyery  kind  of  primitiye  folk-lore,  being  as  it 
is  the  production  of  an  UrcoUc,  a  nation  that  has  undergone 
no  violent  revolution  in  language  or  institutions,  —  the 
“  Kalevala  ”  has  the  peculiar  interest  of  occupying  a  posi¬ 
tion  between  the  two  kinds  of  primitive  poetry,  the  ballad 
and  the  epic.  So  much  difficulty  has  been  introduced  into 
the  study  of  the  first  developments  of  song,  by  confusing 
these  distinct  sorts  of  composition  under  the  name  of 
popular  poetry,  that  it  may  oe  well,  in  writing  of  a  poem 
which  occupies  a  middle  place  between  epic  and  ballad,  to 
define  what  we  mean  by  each.  The  author  of  our  old 
English  “  Art  of  Poesie  ”  begins  his  work  with  a  statement 
which  may  serve  as  a  text :  “  Poesie,”  says  Puttenham, 
writing  in  1569,  “  is  more  ancient  than  the  artificiall  of  the 
Greeks  and  Latines,  coming  by  instinct  of  nature,  and 
used  by  the  savage  and  uncivill,  who  were  before  all  science 
and  civilitie.  This  is  proved  by  certificate  of  merchants 
and  travellers,  who,  by  late  navigations,  have  surveyed  the 
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whole  world,  and  discovered  large  countries,  and  strange 
people,  wild  and  savage,  aiBrniing  that  the  American,  the 
Perusine,  and  the  very  canniball,  do  sing,  and  also  say, 
their  hi^^est  aad  holiest  matters  in  certain  riming  versi- 
cles.”  Puttenham  is  here  referring  to  that  instinct  of 
primitive  men,  which  compels  them  in  all  moments  of 
^irh-wrought  fueling,  and  on  all  solemn  occasions,  to  give 
utterance  to  a  kind  of  chant.  Such  a  chant  is  the  song 
of  Lamech,  when  he  had  “  slain  a  man  to  his  wounding,” 
So  in  the  Norse  sagas,  Grettir  and  Gunnar  sing  when  they 
have  any  thing  particular  to  exprc'ss;  and  so  in  the 
“Mahrchen”  —  the  primitive  fairy  tales  of  all  nations  — 
scraps  of  verse  are  introduced  where  emphasis  is  wanted. 
This  craving  for  psusionate  expression  takes  a  more 
formal  shape  in  the  lays  which,  among  all  primitive 
peoples,  as  among  the  modem  Greeks  to-<lay,  are  sung 
at  betrothals,  funerals,  and  departures  for  distant  lands. 
These  songs  have  been  collected  in  Scotland  by  Scott 
»nd  Motherwell :  their  Danish  counterparts  have  been 
translated  by  Mr.  Prior.  In  Greece,  M.  Fauriel  and  Dr. 
Ulrichs;  in  Provence,  Damase  Arbaud;  in  Italy,  M.  Ni- 

E»;  in  Servia,  Talvj ;  in  France,  Gdrard  de  Nerval  — 
ve  done  for  their  separate  countries  what  Scott  did  for 
the  Border.  A  comparison  of  these  collections  proves  that 
among  all  these  lands  the  primitive  “  versifies  ”  of  the 
people  are  identical  in  tone,  form,  and  incident.  It  is 
this  kind  of  early  expression  of  a  people’s  life  —  careless, 
abrupt,  brief,  as  was  necessitated  W  the  fact  that  they 
were  sung  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  dance  —  that  we 
call  ballads.  These  are  distinctly,  and  in  every  sense, 
popular  poems ;  and  nothing  can  cause  greater  confusion 
than  to  apply  the  same  title,  “  popular,”  to  primitive  epic 

a.  Ballads  are  short ;  a  long  ballad,  as  Mr.  Matthew 
1  has  said,  creeps  and  halts.  A  true  epic,  on  the 
other  hanil,  is  long ;  and  its  tone  is  grand,  noble,  and  sus¬ 
tained.  Ballads  are  not  artistic;  while  the  form  of  the 
epic,  whether  we  take  the  hexamet<‘r  or  the  rougher  laisse 
of  the  French  chansons  de  geste,  is  full  of  conscious  and 
admirable  art.  Lastly,  popular  ballads  deal  with  vague 
characters,  acting  and  living  in  vague  places;  while  the 
characters  of  an  epic  are  heroes  of  definite  station,  whose 
descendants  are  stilt  in  the  land;  whose  home  is  a  recog¬ 
nizable  place,  Ithaca,  or  Argos.  Now,  though  these  two 
kinds  of  early  poetry  —  the  oallad,  the  song  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  ;  the  epic,  the  song  of  the  chiefs  of  Uie  people,  of  the 
ruling  race  —  are  distinct  in  kind,  it  does  not  follow  that 
they  have  no  connection;  that  the  nobler  may  not  have 
been  developed  out  of  the  materials  of  the  lower  form  of 
expression.  And  the  value  of  the  “  Kalevala  ”  is  partly 
this,  that  it  combines  the  continuity  and  unison  of  the  epic 
with  the  simplicity  and  popularity  of  the  ballad,  and  so 
forms  a  kind  of  link  in  the  history  of  the  development  of 
poetry.  This  may  become  clearer  as  we  proceed  to  explain 
the  literary  history  of  the  Finnish  national  poem. 

Sixty  years  ago,  it  may  be  said,  no  one  was  aware  that 
Finland  possessed  a  national  p  )em  at  all.  Her  people  — 
who  claim  affinity  with  the  Magyars  of  Hungary,  but  are 
possibly  a  back-wave  of  an  earlier  tide  of  population  — 
had  remained  untoucheJ  by  foreign  influences  since  their 
conquest  by  Sweden,  and  their  somewhat  lax  and  whole¬ 
sale  conversion  to  Christianity :  events  which  took  place 
gradually  between  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  and  the  end 
rf  the  thirteenth  centuries.  Under  the  rule  of  Sveden, 
the  Finns  were  left  to  their  quiet  life  and  undisturbed 
imagining,  among  the  forests  and  lakes  of  the  region  which 
they  aptly  called  Pohja,  “  the  end  of  things ;  ”  while  their 
educated  classes  took  no  very  keen  interest  in  the  native 
poetry  and  mythology  of  their  race.  At  length  the  an¬ 
nexation  of  Finland  by  Russia,  in  1809,  awakened  national 
feeling,  and  stimulated  research  into  the  songs  and  customs 
which  were  the  heirlooms  of  the  people. 

It  was  the  policy  of  Russia  to  encourage,  rather  than  to 
check,  this  return  on  a  distant  past ;  and  from  the  north 
of  Norway  to  the  slopes  of  the  Altai,  ardent  explorers 
•ought  out  the  fragments  of  unwritten  early  poetry.  These 
runes,  or  runots,  were  sung  chiefly  by  old  men  called 
HunotVu,  to  beguile  the  weariness  of  the  long,  dark  win¬ 


ters.  The  custom  was  for  two  champions  to  engage  in  a 
contest  of  memory,  clasping  each  other’s  hands,  and  re¬ 
citing  in  turn,  till  he  whose  memory  first  gave  in  slackened 
his  hold.  The  ”  Kalevala  ”  contains  an  instance  of  this 
practice,  where  it  is  said  that  no  one  was  so  hardy  as  to 
clasp  hands  with  Wiiiniimoinen,  who  is  at  once  the  Orpheus 
and  the  Prometheus  of  Finnish  mythology.  These  Runoins, 
or  rhapsodists,  complain,  of  course,  oi  the  degeneracy  of 
human  memory ;  they  notice  how  any  foreign  influence,  in 
religion  or  politics,  is  destructive  to  the  native  songs  of  a 
race.*  “  As  for  the  lays  of  old  time,  a  thousand  have  been 
scattered  to  the  wind,  a  thousand  buried  in  the  snow  .... 
as  for  those  which  the  Munks  (the  Teutonic  knights) 
swept  away,  and  the  prayer  of  the  priest  overwhelmed,  a 
thousand  tongues  were  not  able  to  recount  them.”  In  spite 
of  the  losses  thus  caused,  and  in  spite  of  the  suspicious 
character  of  the  Finns,  which  often  made  the  task  of  col¬ 
lection  a  dangerous  one,  enough  materials  remained  to  fur¬ 
nish  Dr.  Lonnrot,  the  most  noted  explorer,  with  thirty-five 
runots,  or  cantos.  These  were  published  in  1835 ;  but 
later  research  produced  the  fifteen  cantos  which  make  up 
the  symmetrical  fifty  of  the  “  Kalevala.”  In  the  task  of 
arranging  and  uniting  these.  Dr.  Lonnrot  played  the  part 
generally  ascribed  to  Pisistratus  in  relation  to  the  “  Iliad  ” 
and  “  Odyssey.”  He  is  said  to  have  handled  with  singular 
fidelity  the  materials  which  now  come  before  us  as  one 
poem,  not  without  a  certain  unity  and  continuous  thread  of 
narrative.  It  is  this  unity  which  gives  the  “  Kalevala  ”  a 
claim  to  the  title  of  epic,  although  the  element  of  perma¬ 
nence  which  is  most  obvious  in  tbe  Greek  epics,  and  in  the 
earliest  Hebrew  records,  is  here  conspicuously  absent. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that,  at  whatever  perio«l  the  Ho¬ 
meric  poems  took  shape  in  Greece,  they  were  believed  to 
record  the  feats  of  the  supposed  ancestors  of  existing  fam¬ 
ilies.  Thus,  for  example,  Pisistratus,  as  a  descendant  of 
the  Nelidae,  had  an  interest  in  securing  certain  parts,  at 
least,  of  the  “  Iliad  ”  and  the  “  Odyssey  ”  from  oblivion.  The 
same  family  pride  embellished  and  preserved  the  epic  poe¬ 
try  of  early  France.  There  were  in  France  hut  three 
heroic  houses,  or  gestes  ;  and  three  corresponding  cycles  of 
of  epopees.  Now,  in  the  “  Kalevala,”  there  is  no  trace  of  the 
influence  of  family  feeling;  it  was  no  one’s  peculiar  care 
and  pride  to  watch  over  the  records  of  the  fame  of  this  or 
that  nero.  The  poem  begins  with  a  cosmogony  as  wild  as 
any  Indian  dream  of  creation ;  and  the  human  characters 
who  move  in  the  story  arc  shadowy  inhabitants  of  no  very 
definite  lands,  whom  no  man  claims  as  his  forefathers.  Thu 
very  want  of  this  iflea  of  family  and  aristocratic  pride, 
gives  the  “  Kalevala  ”  a  unique  place  among  epics.  It  is  ein 
phatically  an  epic  of  the  people,  of  that  class  whose  life 
contains  no  element  of  progress,  no  break  in  continuity ; 
which  from  age  to  age  preserves,  in  solitude  and  close  com¬ 
munion  with  nature,  the  earliest  beliefs  of  gray  intiquity. 
The  Greek  epic,  on  the  other  hand,  has,  as  M.  Preller 
points  out,  “  nothing  to  do  with  natural  man,  but  with  an 
ideal  world  of  heroes,  with  sons  of  the  gods,  with  conse¬ 
crated  kings,  heroes,  elders,  a  kind  of  specific  race  of  men. 
The  people  exist  only  as  subsidiary  to  the  great  houses,  as 
a  mere  background,  against  which  stand  out  the  shining 
figures  of  heroes ;  as  a  race  of  beings  fresh  and  rough  from 
the  hands  of  Nature,  with  whom,  and  with  whose  concerns, 
the  great  houses  and  their  bards  have  little  concern.”  Tliis 
feeling —  so  universal  in  Greece,  and  in  the  feudal  countries 
of  medieeval  Europe,  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  men,  the 
golden  and  the  brazen  race,  as  Plato  would  have  called  them 
—  is  absent,  with  all  its  results,  in  the  “  Kalevala.” 

Among  tbe  Finns  we  find  no  trace  of  an  aristocracy; 
there  is  scarcely  a  mention  of  kings  or  priests ;  the  heroes  of 
the  poem  are  really  popular  heroes,  fishers,  smiths,  husband¬ 
men,  “  medicine-men,”  or  wizards ;  exaggerated  shadows  of 
the  people,  pursuing  on  a  heroic  scale,  not  war,  but  the  com¬ 
mon  daily  business  of  primitive  and  peaceful  men.  In  record¬ 
ing  their  adventures,  the  “  Kalevala,”  like  the  shield  of 
Achilles,  reflects  all  the  life  of  a  race,  the  feasts,  the  funerals,  ' 

*  Thns  Scotland  aorocly  prodiicrd  any  ballads,  properly  speaking, 
after  the  Keforniation.  The  Kirk  tuppreased  the  dances  to  wliose  * 
motion  the  ballad  was  luug  in  Scotland,  as  In  Greece,  Provence,  and 
France. 
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the  rites  of  seed-time  and  harvest,  of  marriafte  and  death,  the 
hymn,  and  the  magical  incantation.  AVere  this  all,  the  epic 
would  only  have  the  value  of  an  exhaustive  collection  of  the 
popular  ballads,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  are  a  poetical  rec¬ 
ord  of  all  the  intenser  moments  in  the  existence  of  unso¬ 
phisticated  tribes.  But  it  is  distinppiished  from  such  a  col¬ 
lection,  by  presenting  tire  ballads  as  they  are  produced  by 
the  events  of  a  continuous  narrative ;  and  thus  it  takes  a 
di.«tinct  place  between  the  aristocratic  epics  of  Greece,  or 
of  the  Franks,  and  the  scattered  songs  which  have  been 
collected  in  Scotland,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Greece,  and 
Italy. 

Besides  the  interest  of  its  unique  position  as  a  popular 
epic,  the  “  Kalevala  ”  is  very  precious,  both  for  its  literary 
beauties  and  for  the  confused  mass  of  folk-lore  which  it 
contains. 

Here  old  cosmogonies,  attempts  of  man  to  represent  to 
himself  the  beginning  of  things,  are  mingled  with  the  same 
wild  imaginings  as  are  found  everywhere  in  the  shape  of 
fairy-tales.  We  are  hurried  from  an  account  of  the  mystic 
egg  of  creation,  to  a  hymn  like  that  of  the  Ambarval 
Brothers,  to  a  strangely  familiar  scrap  of  a  nursery  story, 
to  an  incident  which  we  remember  as  occurring  in  almost 
identical  words  in  a  Scotch  ballad.  We  are  among  a  peo¬ 
ple  which  endows  every  thing  with  human  characters  and 
life ;  which  is  in  familiar  relations  with  birds  and  beasts, 
and  even  with  rocks  and  plants.  Ravens  and  wolves  and 
fishes  of  the  sea,  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  are  kindly  or  churl¬ 
ish  ;  drops  of  blood  find  sj)eech ;  man  and  maid  change  to 
snake  or  swan,  and  resume  their  forms ;  ships  have  magic 
powers,  like  the  ships  of  the  Phseacians. 

Then  then*  is  the  oddest  confusion  of  every  stage  of  re¬ 
ligious  development :  we  find  a  Supreme  God,  delighting  in 
righteousness ;  Ukko,  the  lord  of  the  vault  of  air,  who 
stands  apart  from  men,  and  sends  his  son,  Wainamoinen,  to 
be  their  teacher  in  music  and  agriculture. 

Across  this  faith  comes  a  religion  of  petrified  abstractions, 
like  those  of  the  Roman  Pantheon.  There  are  gods  of 
color,  a  goddess  of  weaving,  a  goddess  of  man’s  blood,  be¬ 
sides  elemental  spirits  of  woods  and  waters,  and  the  manes 
of  the  dead.  Meanwhile,  the  working  faith  of  the  people 
is  the  belief  in  magic  —  generally  a  sign  of  the  lower  cul¬ 
ture.  It  is  suppos^  that  the  knowledge  of  certain  magic 
words  gives  power  over  the  elemental  boilies  which  obey 
them ;  it  is  held  that  the  will  of  a  distant  sorcerer  can  cross 
the  lakes  and  plains  like  the  breath  of  a  fantastic  frost,  with 
power  to  change  an  enemy  to  ice  or  stone.  Traces  remain 
of  the  worship  of  animals :  there  is  a  hymn  to  the  bear ;  a 
dance  like  the  bear-dance  of  the  American  Indians;  and 
another  hymn  tells  of  the  birth  and  power  of  the  serpent. 
Across  all,  and  closing  ail,  comes  a  hostile  account  of  the 
origin  of  Christianity  —  the  end  of  joy  and  music. 

How  primitive  the  condition  was  of  the  authors  of  this 
medley  of  beliefs  is  best  proved  by  the  survival  of  the  cus¬ 
tom  called  exogamy.  This  custom,  which  is  not  peculiar 
to  the  Finns,  but  is  probably  a  universal  note  of  early  soci¬ 
ety,  prohibits  marria^  between  members  of  the  same  tribe. 
Consequently,  the  main  action,  such  as  it  is,  of  the  “  Kalevala  ” 
turns  on  the  efforts  made  by  the  men  of  Kaleva  to  obtain 
brides  from  the  hostile  tribe  of  Pohja. 

Further  proof  of  ancient  origin  is  to  be  found  in  what  is 
the  great  literary  beauty  of  the  poem  —  its  pure  spontaneity 
and  simplicity.  It  is  the  production  of  an  intensely  imagi- 
n.ative  race,  to  which  song  came  as  the  most  natural  expres¬ 
sion  of  joy  and  sorrow,  terror  or  triumph ;  a  class  which 
lay  near  to  Nature’s  secret,  and  was  not  out  of  sympathv 
with  the  wild  kin  of  woods  and  waters.  “  These  songs,” 
says  the  prelude,  “  were  found  by  the  wayside,  and  gathered 
in  the  depths  of  the  copses ;  blown  from  the  branches  of  the 
forest,  and  culled  among  the  plumes  of  the  pine-trees. 
These  lays  came  to  me  as  I  followed  the  flocks,  in  a  land  of 
meadows  honey-sweet,  and  of  golden  hills.  .  .  .  'The  cold 
has  spoken  to  me,  and  the  rain  has  told  me  her  runes;  the 
winds  of  heaven,  the  waves  of  the  sea,  have  spoken  and 
sung  to  me;  the  wild  birds  have  taught  me,  the  music  of 
many  waters  has  been  my  master.”  The  metre  in  which  the 
epic  is  chanted  resembles,  to  an  English  ear,  that  of  Mr. 
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Longfellow’s  “  Hiawatha  ” —  there  is  assonance  rather  than 
rhyme ;  and  a  very  musical  effect  is  produced  by  the  liquid 
character  of  the  language,  and  by  the  frequent  allitera¬ 
tions. 

This  rough  outline  of  the  main  characteristics  of  the 
“  Kalevala  ”  we  shall  now  tn*  to  fill  up  with  an  abstract 
of  its  contents.  The  poem  is  longer  than  the  “Iliad,” 
and  much  of  interest  must  necessarily  be  omitted ;  but  it 
is  only  through  such  an  abstract  that  any  idea  can  he 
given  of  the  sort  of  unity  which  does  prevail  amid  the 
most  utter  discrepancy. 

In  the  first  place,  what  is  to  bo  understood  by  the  word 
“Kalevala?”  Tlie  affix  la  signifies  “abode.”  Tims, 

“  Tuonela  ”  is  “  the  abo<le  of  Tuoni,”  the  god  of  the  lower 
world;  an<l  as  “kaleva”  means  “ heroic,”  “ magnificent,’ 

“  Kalevala  ”  is  “  The  Home  of  Heroes,”  like  the  Indian 
“  Beerbhoom,”  or  “  Virbhumi.”  The  poem  is  the  record  of 
the  adventures  of  the  people  of  Kalevala  —  of  their  strite 
with  the  men  of  Pohjola,  the  place  of  the  world’s  end, 
AVe  may  fancy  two  old  Runoias,  or  singers,  clasping  hands 
on  one  of  the  first  nights  of  the  Finnish  winter,  and  be¬ 
ginning  (what  probably  has  never  been  accomplishe<l)  the 
attempt  to  work  through  the  “  Kalevala  ”  before  the  return 
of  summer.  They  commence  ab  oi>",  or  rather,  before  the 
egg.  First  is  chanted  the  birth  of  AV^ainiimoinen.  the  Ixne- 
factor  and  teacher  of  men.  He  is  the  son  of  Luonnotar, 
the  daughter  of  Nature,  A'^enus  Creatrix.  Beneath  the 
breath  and  touch  of  win<l  and  tide,  she  conceived  a  child ; 
but  nine  ages  of  man  passed  before  his  birth,  while  the 
mother  floated  on  “  the  formless  and  the  multiform  waters. 

Then  Ukko,  the  supreme  God,  sent  an  eagle,  which  laid 
her  eggs  in  the  maiden’s  bosom ;  and  from  these  esgs  grew 
earth  and  sky,  sun  and  moon,  star  and  cloud.  Then  was 
AA’iiiniiinbinen  born  on  the  waters,  and  reached  a  barren 
land,  and  gazed  on  the  new  heavens  and  the  new  earth. 
There  he  sowed  the  grain  that  is  the  bread  of  man, 
chanting  the  hymn  used  at  seed-time,  calling  on  the  mother 
earth  to  make  the  green  herb  spring,  and  on  Ukko  to  send 
clouds  and  rain.  So  the  corn  sprang,  and  the  golden 
cuckoo  —  which  in  Finland  plays  the  part  of  jwpinjay  in 
Scotch  ballads,  or  of  the  three  golden  birds  in  Greek  folk 
songs  —  came  with  his  congratulations.  In  regard  to  the 
epithet  “  goblen,”  it  may  be  observed  that  gold  and  silver, 
in  the  Finnish  epic,  are  lavished  on  the  commonest  objects 
of  daily  life. 

This  is  a  universal  note  of  primitive  poetry,  and  is  not 
a  peculiar  Finnish  idiom,  as  M.  Leouzon  le  Due  8up|)Oses; 
nor,  as  Mr.  Tozer  seems  to  think,  in  his  account  of  Romaic 
ballads,  a  trace  of  Oriental  influence  among  the  modern 
Greeks.  It  is  common  to  all  the  ballads  of  Europe,  as  M. 
Ampbre  has  pointed  out,  and  may  be  observed  in  the 
“  Chanson  de  Roland,”  and  perhaps  in  Homer, 

AVhile  the  corn  ripened,  Wainamoinen  rested  from  his 
labors,  and  took  the  task  of  Orpheus.  “  He  sang,”  says 
the  “  Kalevala,”  of  the  origin  of  things  ;  of  the  mysteries 
hidilen  from  babes,  that  none  may  attain  to  in  this  sad 
life,  in  the  supreme  hours  of  those  pc-rishable  days.  The 
fame  of  the  Runoia’s  singing  excited  jealousy  in  the  breast 
of  one  of  the  men  around  him,  of  whose  origin  the 
“  Kalevala  ”  gives  no  account.  Joukahainen  provoked  him 
to  a  trial  of  song,  boasting,  like  Empedocles,  or  like  one 
of  the  old  Celtic  bartls.  that  he  had  been  all  things. 
“  AVhen  the  earth  was  made  I  was  there ;  when  space  was 
unrolled  I  launched  the  sun  on  its  way.”  llien  was  AViii 
niimbinon  wroth,  and  by  the  force  of  his  enchantment  he 
rooted  Joukahainen  to  the  ground,  and  suffered  him  not 
to  go  free  without  promising  him  the  hand  of  his  sister 
Aino.  The  mother  was  delighted ;  but  the  girl  wept  that 
she  must  now  cover  her  long  locks,  her  curls,  her  glory, 
and  he  the  wife  of  “  the  old,  imperturbable  AViiintimfiinen.” 
It  is  in  vain  that  her  mother  offers  her  dainty  food  and 
rich  dresses ;  she  flees  from  home,  and  wanders  till  she 
meets  three  maidens  bathing,  and  joins  tliem,  and  is 
drowned,  singing  a  sad  song :  “  Ah  1  never  may  my  sister 
come  to  bathe  in  the  sea-water,  for  the  drops  of  the  sea 
are  the  drops  of  my  blood.”  Tliis  wild  idea  occurs  in  the 
Romaic  ballad,  ’ti  Kopj/  Ta^vitiiTpui,  where  a  drop  of  blood 
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on  the  of  the  drowned  pirl  tinges  all  the  waters  of  the 
world.  To  return  to  the  fate  of  Amo.  A  swift  hare  runs 
with  die  tale  of  sorrow  to  the  maiden’s  mother,  and  from 
the  mother’s  tears  flow  rivers  of  water ;  and  there  are  isles 
with  polden  hills  where  golden  birds  make  melody.  As 
for  the  old,  the  imperturbable  Runoia,  he  loses  his  claim  to 
the  latter  title,  he  is  filled  with  sorrow,  and  searches 
through  all  the  elements  for  his  lost  bride.  At  length  he 
catches  a  fish  which  is  unknown  to  him,  who,  like  Atlas, 
“knew  the  depths  of  all  the  seas.”  The  strange  fish  slips 
from  his  hands,  a  “tress  of  hair,  of  drowned  maiden’s 
h-air,”  floats  for  a  moment  on  the  foam,  and,  too  late,  he 
recognizes  that  “  there  was  never  salmon  yet  that  shone  so 
fair,  above  the  nets  at  sea.”  His  lost  bride  has  been  within 
his  reach,  and  now  is  doubly  lost  to  him.  Suddenly 
the  waves  are  cloven  asunder,  and  the  mother  of  Nature 
and  of  Wiiiniimtiinen  tmpears,  to  comfort  her  son,  like 
Thetis  from  the  deep.  She  bids  him  go  and  seek,  in  the 
land  of  Pohjola,  a  bride  alien  to  his  race.  After  many  a 
wild  adventure,  Wiiiniimtiinen  reaches  Pohjola,  and  is 
kindly  entreated  by  Loutri,  the  mother  of  the  maiden  of 
the  land.  But  he  ctows  homesick,  and  complains,  almost 
in  Dante’s  words,  of  the  bitter  bread  of  exile.  Loutri  will 
only  grant  him  her  daughter’s  hand  on  condition  that  he 
gives  her  a  sampo.  A  sampo  is  a  mysterious  enjiine  that 
grinds  meal,  salt,  and  money.  In  fact,  it  is  the  mill  in  the 
well-known  fairy  tale,  “  Why  the  Sea  is  Salt.”  • 

Wainaradinen  cannot  forge  this  mill  himself;  he  must 
seek  aid  at  home  from  Ilmarinen,  the  smith  who  forged 
“  the  iron  vault  of  hollow  heaven.”  As  the  hero  returns 
to  Kalevala,  he  meets  the  Lady  of  the  Rainbow,  seated  on 
the  arch  of  the  sky,  weaving  the  golden  thread.  She 
promises  to  be  his  if  he  will  accomplisn  certain  tasks and 
in  the  course  of  those  he  wounds  himself  with  an  axe. 
The  wound  can  only  be  healed  by  one  who  knows  the 
mystic  words  that  hold  the  secret  of  the  birth  of  iron. 
The  legend  of  this  evil  birth,  how  iron  grew  from  the  milk 
of  a  maiden,  and  was  forged  by  the  primeval  smith, 
Ilmarinen,  to  be  the  bane  of  warlike  men,  is  communicated 
by  Wiiiniimiiinen  to  an  old  magician.  The  wizard  then 
solemnly  curses  the  iron,  a»  a  living  thing,  and  invokes  the 
aid  of  the  supreme  God  Ukko,  thus  bringing  together  in 
one  prayer  the  extremes  of  early  religion.  Then  the  hero 
is  healed,  and  gives  thanks  to  the  Creator,  “in  whose 
hands  is  the  end  of  a  matter.” 

Returning  to  Kalevala,  AVainiimbinen  sends  Ilmarinen  to 
Pohjola  to  make  tlie  tampo,  “  a  mill  for  com  one  day,  for 
salt  the  next,  for  money  the  next.”  The  fatal  treasure  is 
concealed  by  Loutri,  and  is  obviously  to  play  the  part  of 
the  fairy  hoard  in  the  Nibelungen  Lifcl. 

With  the  eleventh  canto  a  new  hero,  Ahti,  or  Lemmin- 
kainen,  and  a  new  cycle  of  adventures,  is  abruptly  intro¬ 
duced.  Lcmminkaincn  is  a  profligate  wanderer,  with  as 
many  loves  as  Hercules.  ’The  fact  that  he  is  a  form  of  the 
sea-god  makes  it  strange  that  his  most  noted  achievement, 
the  seduction  of  the  whole  female  population  of  his  island, 
should  corresjKind  with  a  like  feat  of  Krishna’s.  “  Sixteen 
thousand  and  one  hundred,”  says  the  Vishnu  Purana, 
“  was  the  number  of  the  maidens ;  and  into  so  many  forms 
did  the  son  of  Madhu  multiply  himself,  so  that  every  one 
of  the  damsels  thought  that  he  had  wedded  her  in  her  sin¬ 
gle  person.”  Krishna  is  the  sun,  of  course,  and  the  maid¬ 
ens  are  the  dew-drops :  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Lemmin- 
kainen’s  connection  with  sea-water  may  save  him  from  the 
solar  hjypothesis.  His  first  regular  marriage  is  unhappy ; 
and  he  is  slain  in  trying  to  capture  a  bride  from  the  people 
of  Pohjola.  The  black  waters  of  the  river  of  forgetfulness 
•weep  him  away,  and  bis  comb,  which  he  left  with  his 
mother,  bursts  out  bleeding,  —  a  frequent  incident  in  Rus¬ 
sian  and  other  fairy  tales.  Then,  like  Demeter  seeking 
Persephone,  the  mother  questions  all  the  beings  of  the 
world ;  and  their  answers  mow  a  wonderful  poetic  sympa¬ 
thy  with  the  silent  life  of  Nature.  The  moon  said,  “  I  have 

*  Sampo  may  be  derived  from  a  Tliibetan  word,  meanins  “  fountain 
01  good ;  '*  or  It  may  possibly  be  connected  with  the  Swedish  SttTmn, 
a  hand-mill.  The  talisman  is  made  of  all  the  quaint  odds  and  enda 
t<>at  the  t'etialiiat  treasures ;  awan’a  feathers,  flocks  of  wool,  and  so 
ou,  ’ 


sorrows  enough  of  my  own,  without  thinking  of  thy  child. 
My  lot  is  hard,  my  days  are  evil.  I  am  born  to  wander 
compnnionless  in  the  night,  to  shine  in  the  season  of  frost, 
to  watch  through  the  endless  winter,  to  fade  when  summer 
conies  as  king.’’  'The  sun  is  kinder,  and  reveals  the  place 
of  the  hero’s  body.  'The  mother  collects  the  scattered 
limbs,  tlie  birds  bring  healing  balm  from  the  heights  of 
heaven,  and,  after  a  hymn  to  the  goddess  of  man’s  blood, 
Lemminkainen  is  made  sound  and  well,  as  the  scattered 
“  fragments  of  no  more  a  m  in  ”  were  united  by  the  spell 
of  Metlea,  as  those  of  Osiris  by  Isis,  or  of  the  fiir  countess 
by  the  demon  blacksmith  in  the  Russian  Mdhrchen,  or  of 
the  Carib  hero  mentioned  by  Mr.  McLennan. 

AVith  the  sixteenth  eanto  we  return  to  AVainiimbinen ; 
who,  like  all  epic  heroes,  visits  the  place  of  the  dead, 
Tuonela.  The  maidens  who  play  the  part  of  Charon  are 
with  difficulty  induced  to  ferry  over  a  man  who  bears  np 
mark  of  death  by  fire  or  sword  or  water.  Once  among  the 
dead,  AVainiimbinen  refuses  —  in  this  wiser  than  Psyche  or 
Persephone  —  to  taste  of  drink.  'Thus  he  is  able  to  return 
and  bc'hold  the  stars.  Arrived  in  the  upper  world,  he 
warns  men  to  “  beware  of  perverting  innocence,  of  leading 
astray  the  pure  of  heart.  They  that  do  these  things  shall 
be  punished  eternally  in  the  depths  of  Tuoni.  'Phere  is  a 
place  prepared  for  evil-doers,  a  bed  of  stones  burning, 
rocks  of  fire,  worms,  and  serpents.”  'This  speech  throws 
but  little  light  on  the  question  of  how  far  a  doctrine  of  re¬ 
wards  and  punishments  enters  into  primitive  ideas  of  a 
future  state.  'ITie  “  Kalevala,”  as  we  possess  it,  is  neces¬ 
sarily,  though  faintly,  tinged  with  Christianity ;  and  the 
peculiar  vices  which  are  here  threatened  with  punishment, 
are  not  those  which  would  have  been  most  likely  to  occur 
to  the  early  heathen  singers  of  this  runot. 

AVainiimbinen  and  Ilmarinen  now  go  together  to  Pohjola; 
but  the  fickle  maiden  of  the  land  prefers  the  young  forger 
of  the  sampo  to  his  elder  and  imperturbable  companion. 
Like  a  northern  Medea,  or  like  tne  Mastei^maid  in  Dr. 
Dasent’s  “  Tales  from  the  Norse,”  she  aids  her  alien  lover 
to  accomplish  the  tasks  assigned  to  him.  He  ploughs  with 
a  plough  of  gold  the  adder-close,  or  field  of  serpents ;  he 
bridles  the  wolf  and  the  bear  of  the  lower  world,  and 
catches  the  pike  that  swim  in  the  waters  of  forgetfulness. 
After  this,  the  parents  cannot  refuse  their  consent ;  the  wed¬ 
ding-feast  is  prepared,  and  all  the  world,  except  the  sedui- 
sant  Lemminkainen,  is  bidden  to  the  banquet.  Tlie  narra¬ 
tive  now  brings  in  the  ballads  that  are  sung  at  a  Finnish 
marriage.  First,  the  son-in-law  enters  the  house  of  the 
parents  of  the  bride,  saying,  “  Peace  abide  with  you  in  this 
illustrious  hall.”  The  mother  answers,  “  Peace  be  with  you, 
even  in  this  lowly  hut.”  'Then  AVainiimbinen  began  to  sins, 
and  no  man  was  so  hanly  as  to  clasp  hands  and  contend  with 
him  in  song.  Next  follow  the  songs  of  farewell,  the  mother 
telling  the  daughter  of  what  she  will  have  to  endure  in  a 
strange  home :  “  Thy  life  was  soft  and  delicate  in  thy  father’s 
house.  Milk  and  butter  were  reatly  to  thy  hand ;  thou 
wert  as  a  flower  of  the  field,  as  a  strawberry  of  the  wood ; 
all  care  was  left  to  the  pines  of  the  forests,  all  wailing  to 
the  wind  in  the  woods  of  barren  lands.  But  now  thou 
goest  to  another  home,  to  an  alien  mother,  to  doors  that 
grate  strangely  on  their  hinges.”  “My  thoughts,”  th« 
maiden  replies,  “  are  as  a  dark  night  of  autumn,  as  a  cloudy 
day  of  winter;  my  heart  is  sadder  than  the  autumn  night, 
more  weary  than  the  winter  day.”  The  maid  and  the 
bridegroom  are  then  lyrically  instructed  in  their  duties: 
the  girl  is  to  be  long-suflTering,  the  husband  to  try  five 
cars’  gentle  treatment  before  he  cuts  a  willow  wand  for 
is  wife’s  correction.  The  bridal  party  sets  out  for  home, 
a  new  feast  is  spread,  and  the  bridegroom  congratulated  on 
the  courage  he  must  have  shown  in  stealing  a  girl  from  a 
hostile  tribe.  While  all  is  merry,  the  mischievous  Lem¬ 
minkainen  sets  out,  an  unbidden  guest,  for  Pohjola.  On 
his  way  he  encounters  a  serpent,  which  he  slays  by  the 
song  of  serpent-charming.  In  this  “  mystic  chain  of  verse  ” 
the  serpent  is  not  addressed  as  the  ^ntle  reptile,  god  of 
southern  peoples,  but  is  spoken  of  with  all  hatred  and 
lothing  :  “  Black,  creeping  tning  of  the  lowlands,  monster 
flecked  with  the  color  of  death,  thou  that  hast  on  thy  skin 
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the  stain  of  the  sterile  soil,  get  thee  forth  from  the  path  of 
a  hero.”  After  slaying  the  serpent,  Lemminkainen  reaches 
Pohjola,  kills  one  of  his  hosts,  and  fixes  his  head  on  one  of 
a  thousand  stakes  for  human  skulls  that  stood  about  the 
house.  He  then  flees  to  the  Isle  of  Saari,  whence  he  is 
driven  for  his  heroic  profligacy,  and  by  the  hatred  of  the 
only  maiden  whom  he  oas  not  wronged. 

He  now  meditates  a  new  incursion  into  Pohjola.  The 
mother  of  Pohjola  (it  is  just  worth  noticing  that  the  leadei^ 
ship  assumed  by  this  woman  points  to  a  state  of  society 
when  the  family  was  scarcely  formed)  calls  to  her  aid  “  her 
child,  the  Frost ;  ”  but  the  frost  is  put  to  shame  by  a  hymn 
of  the  invader’s,  a  song  against  the  Cold :  “  The  serpent 
was  his  foster-mother,  the  serpent  with  her  barren  breasts ; 
the  wind  of  the  north  rocked  his  cradle,  and  the  ice-wind 
sang  him  to  sleep,  in  the  midst  of  the  wild  marsh-land, 
where  the  wells  of  the  waters  begin.”  It  is  a  curious  in¬ 
stance  of  the  animism,  the  vivid  power  of  personifying  all 
the  beings  and  forces  of  nature,  which  marks  the  “  Kale- 
vala,”  that  the  Cold  speaks  to  Lemminkainen  in  human 
voice,  and  seeks  a  reconciliation. 

At  this  part  of  the  epic  there  is  an  obvious  lacuna. 
The  story  goes  to  Kullervo,  a  luckless  man,  who  serves 
as  shepherd  to  Ilmarinen.  Thinking  himself  ill-treated  by 
the  heroic  smith’s  wife,  the  shepherd  changes  his  flock  into 
bears  and  wolves,  which  devour  their  mistress.  Then  he 
returns  to  his  own  home,  where  he  learns  that  his  sister  has 
been  lost  for  many  days,  and  is  believed  to  be  dead. 
Travelling  in  search  of  her,  he  meets  a  girl,  and,  ail  unwit¬ 
tingly,  commits  an  inexpiable  oflence.  “  Then,”  says  the 
“  Kalevala,”  “  came  up  the  new  dawn ;  and  the  maiden  spoke, 
saying,  ‘  What  is  thy  race,  bold  young  man  ?  and  who  is  thy 
father  ?  ’  Kullervo  said,  ‘  I  am  Ae  wretched  son  of  Kalerva ; 
but  tell  me,  what  is  thy  race,  and  who  is  thy  father  ?  ’ 
'Then  said  the  maiden,  ‘I  am  the  wretched  daughter  of 
Kalerva.  Ah  I  would  God  that  I  had  died ;  then  might  I 
have  grown  with  the  green  grass,  and  blossomed  with  the 
flowers,  and  never  known  this  sorrow.’  With  this  she 
sprang  into  the  midst  of  the  foaming  waves,  and  found 
peace  in  Tuoni,  and  rest  in  the  waters  of  forgetfulness.” 
Then  there  was  no  word  for  Kullervo,  but  the  bitter  moan 
of  the  brother  in  the  terrible  Scotch  ballad  of  “The  Bonny 
Hind,”  and  no  rest  but  in  death  by  his  9wn  sword,  where  no 
grass  grows  on  his  sister’s  tomb. 

The  ^ic  now  draws  to  a  close.  Ilmarinen  seeks  a  new 
wife  in  Pohja,  and  endeavors,  with  Wiiinamoinen’s  help,  to 
recover  the  mystic  sampo.  On  the  voyage,  the  Riinoia 
makes  a  harp  out  of  tne  bones  of  a  monstrous  fish;  so 
strange  a  harp  that  none  may  play  it  but  himself.  When 
he  playe<l,  all  four-footed  thinn  came  about  him,  and  the 
white  birds  dropped  around  “  hke  a  storm  of  snow.”  The 
maidens  of  the  sun  and  the  moon  paused  in  their  weaving, 
and  the  golden  thread  fell  from  their  hands.  The  Ancient  One 
of  the  sea-water  listened,  and  the  nymphs  of  the  wells  forgot 
to  comb  their  loose  locks  with  the  golden  combs.  All  men 
and  maidens  and  little  children  wept,  amid  the  silent  joy  of 
nature ;  nay,  the  great  harper  wept,  and  of  his  tears  were 
pearls  made. 

In  the  war  with  Pohjola  the  heroes  were  victorious,  but 
the  sampo  was  broken  in  the  fight,  and  lost  in  the  sea ;  and 
that,  perhaps,  is  “  why  the  sea  is  salt.”  Fragments  were 
collected,  however,  and  Loutri,  furious  at  the  success  of 
Kalevala,  sent  against  them  a  hear,  destructive  as  the  boar 
of  Calydon.  But  Wainiimbinen  despatched  the  monster, 
and  the  body  was  brought  home  with  the  bear-dance,  and 
the  hymn  of  the  bear.  “  O  Otso  1  ”  ciy  the  singers,  “  be  not 
angry  that  we  come  near  thee.  The  bear,  the  honey-footed 
bear,  was  born  in  lands  between  sun  and  moon ;  and  he  died 
not  by  men’s  hands,  but  of  his  own  will.”  The  Finnish 
savant  were  probably  right,  who  find  here  a  trace  of  the 
beast  worship,  which  in  many  lands  has  placed  the  bear 
among  the  number  of  the  stars.  There  is  no  trace,  however, 
that  the  Finns  claimed,  like  the  Danes,  descent  from  the 
bear.  'The  Lapp^  a  people  of  confused  belief,  worshipped 
him  along  with  Ihor,  Christ,  the  sun,  and  the  serpent. 

But  another  cult,  an  alien  creed,  is  approaching  Kalevala. 
There  is  no  part  of  the  epic  more  strange  than  the  closing 


canto,  which  tells,  in  the  wildest  language,  and  through  the 
most  exaggerated  forms  of  savage  imagination,  the  tale  of 
the  introduction  of  Christianity.  Maijatta  was  a  maiden, 
“  as  pure  as  the  dew  is,  as  holy  as  the  stars  are  that  live 
without  stain.”  As  she  fed  her  flocks,  and  listened  to  the 
singing  of  the  golden  cuckoo,  a  berry  fell  into  her  bosom. 
After  many  days  she  hore  a  child ;  and  the  people  despised 
and  rejected  her,  and  she  was  thrust  forth,  and  her  babe 
was  born  in  a  stable,  and  cradled  in  a  manger.  \Mio  should 
baptize  the  babe  ?  'The  god  of  the  wilderness  refused,  and 
Witiniimbinen  would  have  had  the  young  child  slain.  Then 
the  infant  rebuked  the  ancient  demi-god,  who  fled  in  anger 
to  the  sea ;  and  with  his  magic  song  he  built  a  magic  bark, 
and  he  sat  therein,  and  took  the  helm  in  his  hand.  The  tide 
bore  him  out  to  sea,  and  he  lifted  his  voice  and  sang: 
“  Times  go  by,  and  suns  shall  rise  and  set,  and  then  shall 
men  have  need  of  me,  and  shall  look  for  the  promise 
of  my  coming,  that  I  may  make  a  new  sampo  and  a 
new  harp,  and  bring  back  sunlight  and  moonshine,  and 
the  joy  tnat  is  banished  from  the  world.”  'Then  he  crossed 
the  waters,  and  gained  the  limits  of  the  sea,  and  the  lower 
spaces  of  the  sky. 

Here  the  strange  poem  ends,  at  its  strangest  moment, 
with  the  cry,  which  must  have  been  uttered  so  often,  but  is 
heard  here  alone,  of  a  people  reluctantly  deserting  the 
gods  that  it  has  fashioned  in  its  own  likeness,  for  a  faith 
that  is  not  sprung  from  its  needs  or  fears.  Yet  it  cherishes 
the  hope  that  this  tyranny  shall  pass  over :  “  They  are  gods, 
and  behold  they  shall  die,  and  the  waves  be  upon  them  at 
1  St.” 

And  as  the  “  Kalevala,”  and  as  all  relics  of  folk-lore,  all 
Mdhrchen  and  ballads  prove,  the  lower  mythology,  —  the 
elemental  beliefs  of  the  people,  —  do  survive  beneath  a  thin 
covering  of  Christian  conformity.  There  are,  in  fact,  in 
religion,  as  in  society,  two  worlds,  of  which  the  one  does 
not  know  how  the  other  lives.  The  class  whose  literature 
we  inherit,  under  whose  institutions  we  live,  at  whose 
shrines  we  worship,  has  changed,  as  outworn  raiment,  its 
manners,  its  gods,  its  laws ;  has  looked  before  and  after,  has 
hoped  and  forgotten,  has  advanced  from  the  wilder  and 
grosser  to  the  purest  faith.  Beneath  the  progressive  class, 
and  beneath  the  waves  of  this  troublesome  world,  there  has 
existed  an  order  whose  primitive  form  of  human  life  has 
been  changeless,  a  class  which  has  put  on  a  mere  semblance 
of  new  faiths,  while  half-consciously  retaining  the  remains 
of  immemorial  cults. 

Obviously,  as  M.  Fauriel  has  pointed  out  in  the  case 
of  the  modern  Greeks,  the  life  of  such  folk  contains  no 
element  of  progress,  admits  no  break  in  continuity.  Con¬ 
quering  armies  pass  and  leave  them  still  reaping  the  harrest 
of  field  and  river ;  religions  appear,  and  they  are  baptized 
by  thousands ;  but  the  lower  beliefs  and  dreads,  that  the 
progressive  class  has  outgrown,  remain  unchanged. 

Thus,  to  take  the  instance  of  modern  Greece,  the  high 
go<ls  of  the  divine  race  of  Achilles  and  Agamemnon  are 
forgotten ;  but  the  descendants  of  the  Penestse,  the  villeins  of 
Thessaly,  still  dread  the  being  of  the  popular  creed,  the 
Kereids,  the  Cyclopes,  and  the  Lamia. 

The  last  lesson  we  would  attempt  to  gather  from  the 
“  Kalevala  ”  is  this :  that  a  comparison  of  the  thoroughly 
popular  beliefs  of  all  countries,  those  cherished  by  the  non¬ 
literary  classes,  whose  ballads  and  fairy  tales  have  only 
recently  been  collected,  would  probably  reveal  a  thorough 
identity,  concealed  by  diversity  of  name,  among  that 
“lesser  people  of  the  skies,”  the  elves,  fairies,  cyclopes, 
giants,  nereids,  brownies,  lamite.  It  could  then  be  shown 
that  some  of  these  spirits  survive  among  the  lower  beings  of 
the  mythology  of  wnat  the  Germans  c^  a  cuUur-volk,  like 
the  Greeks  or  Romans.  It  could  also  be  proved  that  much 
of  the  narrative  element  in  the  classic  epics  is  to  be  found 
in  a  popular  or  childish  form  in  primitive  fairy  tales. 
The  question  would  then  come  to  be,  “  Are  the  higher 
mythologies  developed  by  artistic  poets,  out  of  the  materials 
of  a  primitive  race  which  remained  untouched  by  culture  ? 
or  are  the  lower  spirits,  and  the  more  simple  and  puerile 
forms  of  narrative,  degradations  of  the  inventions  of  a  culti¬ 
vated  class  ?  ” 
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The  latter  is  the  common  opinion :  but  the  writer  believes 
that  it  can  be  proved  that,  wherever  a  Mdhrchen  and  a 
heroic  legend  on  the  same  subject  co-exist,  the  lower  form 
is  the  older,  and  contains  the  more  primitive  elements. 
One  thing  is  certain,  that  the  Mdhrchen  are  not  peculiar  to 
the  Aryan  races,  but  are  common  to  Samoyeds,  Zulus, 
Bechuanas,  “  Perusines.”  Are  we  to  suppose,  then,  that  in 
all  Aryan  nations  there  is  a  vast  substratum  of  a  lower  race 
on  whom  the  Aryan  supervene  as  a  different  kind  of  people  ? 
Or  is  tlie  lower  population  only  that  part  of  the  race 
which  did  not  share  in  the  advance  of  an  intellectual 
aristocracy,  of  the  same  blood,  but  more  favored  by  circum¬ 
stances  ?  Tradition,  which  everywhere  represents  civiliza¬ 
tion  as  introduced  by  foreigners,  favors  the  latter  view. 
Senor  Vincente  Lopez’  book  on  Les  Races  aryennes  du 
Perou  (Paris,  1871)  is  an  interesting  contribution  to  the 
literature  of  a  subject  which  has  scarcely  received  the 
attention  it  seems  to  deserve  from  comparative  mytholo- 
gists. 

FLOWER  FACTORIES. 

Where  do  they  all  come  from,  those  innumerable  multi¬ 
tudes  of  plants  which  we  see  everywhere,  in-doors  and  out, 
in  pots,  in  beds,  in  ribbon-borders,  in  windows,  brackets, 
and  Jardinieres,  not  one  in  a  thousand  of  which  leaves  a 
lineal  descendant  to  continue  its  race,  in  the  shape  of  seed¬ 
ling,  sucker,  cutting,  or  offset?  And  if  such  be  the  case 
with  plants,  which,  like  dogs,  do  have  their  day,  — ^  which 
appear  in  public,  gladdening  the  universal  eye,  and  enjoy¬ 
ing  their  allotted  seasonal  term,  —  what  must  it  be  with  the 
plants  which  disappear,  —  which  retire  into  private  life,  and 
are  heard  of  no  more  ?  Not  one  in  a  million  of  these  would 
ever  become  a  plante  mire,  a  parent  plant.  How,  then,  is 
their  place  supplied  ?  How  many  ladies  per  cent  get  their 
over-year’s  camellias  to  flower,  or  even  to  live  ?  Do  not 
countless  window  gardeners  grow  semiaquatics  in  mould  as 
dry  as  brickbats,  while  the^  drench  tropical  succulents 
with  water?  Do  they  not  think  to  get  geraniums  through 
the  winter,  in  dark  closets,  musty  cellars,  freezing  garrets, 
and  dusty  corners?  Is  any  plant  so  hard  to  kill  that 
amateurs  cannot  overcome  its  obstinacy  ?  In  large  towns 
and  cities,  the  waste  of  plants,  as  of  infant  life,  must  be 
enormous;  and  yet  the  supply  never  falls  short.  Where 
do  they  all  come  from  ? 

On  popping  these  questions  to  my  practical  friend  Hor- 
tulus,  who  makes  a  considerable  consumption  of  the  article 
plant,  he  quietly  answered,  “  I  am  going  there  next  Tues¬ 
day,  to  fin  up  my  vacancies.  Come  with  me,  and  see.” 
Going  and  seeing  being  one  of  my  weaknesses,  I  accepted 
the  invitation  with  a  jump  of  joy.  On  the  appointed 
morning,  we  took  the  branch  of  the  Chemin  de  Fer  tiu  Nord 
which  carries  wayfarers  into  Belgium.  The  pleasant  glide 
to  Lille  has  been  described.  Inude  Lille  station,  until  the 
other  day,  a  raster  gruffly  intimated,  “  No  traveller,  of  what¬ 
ever  nationality,  can  pass  the  firontier  into  Belgium  without 
a  passport  h  Celranger."  My  passport,  an  old  campaigner, 
bearing  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  famous  flag  which  has 
braved  so  long  the  battle  and  the  breeze,  bore  old  per¬ 
missions  to  go  to  Switzerland  and  Italy,  and  more  recently 
an  authorization  to  cross  over  to  England.  England  is 
d  Cetranger.  Let  us  try  if  that  won’t  do. 

Under  this  delightful  system,  at  the  last  station  before 
the  frontier,  as  soon  as  the  train  stops,  a  gendarme  gives 
the  word  of  command  at  each  carriage-door,  “  Prepare  your 
passports.”  Forthwith  appears  the  commusatVe  of  police,  to 
examine  these  documents  and  their  owners.  I  hincy  he 
pays  as  much  attention  to  the  faces  as  to  frie  papers.  Mine 
seems  to  puzzle  him  by  the  multitude  of  its  stamps,  seals, 
and  signatures.  Spying  in  a  residual  comer  the  words, 
“  Bon  pour  se  rendre  en  Angleterre,”  he  returned  it,  observ¬ 
ing,  “You  are  going  to  traverse  la  Belgique.”  A  few 
minutes  afterwairis,  I’m  o’er  the  border  and  awa’.  1  have 
TOrformed  the  feat  of  getting  out  of  France  into  Belgium. 
How  many  hundreds  of  people  in  France  would  have  been 
gl^  not  BO  long  ^o,  to  do  the  same  I  The  triumph  is 
chilled  by  the  consideration.  How  am  I  to  get  back  again  ? 


We’ll  think  of  that  to-morrow  morning.  Sufficient  for  the 
day  is  the  passport  thereof. 

From  Lille  to  Ghent,  or  Gand,  the  same  pastoral  strain 
continues,  with  a  new  note  introduced,  —  patches  of  culti¬ 
vated  tobacco,  which  in  France  can  only  be  grown  under 
surveillance  and  restrictions,  which  render  its  culture  next 
to  impossible.  And  the  music  becomes  fuller,  that  is,  the 
crops  are  heavier.  You  see  enough  to  convey  a  clear  notion 
of  what  is  meant  by  “  living  on  the  fat  of  the  land.”  Gand 
is  noted  for  its  “  vigilantes,”  roomy  hackney-coaches  which 
convey  you  cheaply  from  the  railway-station  to  your  hotel. 
You  may  use  them  all  day  long  at  the  moderate  rate  of  two 
francs  per  hour,  —  no  trifling  convenience ;  because  Gand, 
besides  covering  an  extensive  area,  is  one  of  the  easiest 
cities  in  which  not  to  find  you  way.  It  is  a  town  of  mo¬ 
notonously  white-painted  houses,  every  one  of  them  with 
looking-glass  spy-mirrors  fixed  outside  at  such  angles  as  to 
catch  the  reflection  of  every  coming  or  retiring  passenger. 
Not  a  few  of  the  windows  attract  your  gaze  with  very 
respectable  horticultural  shows.  But  the  streets  themselves 
are  neither  crooked  nor  straight ;  they  are  warped  to  the 
right  or  to  the  left,  in  such  gentle  curves  as  to  baffle  the 
possessor  of  the  most  highly-developed  organ  of  locality. 
You  fix  the  points  of  the  compass  in  your  mind,  and  resolve 
to  reach  your  goal  with  inflexible  directness.  This  is  easy 
enough  to  do  in  rectilinear-streeted  and  rectangular-cornered 
towns ;  but  in  Gand,  with  comers  like  wedges  cut  out  of  a 
cheese,  and  with  streets  bulging  this  way  and  that,  like  a 
whalebone  walking-stick  under  a  fat  man’s  pressm-e,  while 
making  for  the  north  you  find  yourself  tending  to  the 
west ;  or,  desiring  to  become  a  southerner,  you  discover  that 
you  are  one  of  the  wise  men  of  the  east.  Your  only 
guarantee  for  surety  is  a  vigilante. 

Hortulus  proposes  to  do  the  little  gardeners  first.  Of 
course,  I  have  only  to  follow  my  leader.  We  wend  our  way 
through  Gand,  vast  and  quiet;  not  idle  and  stagnant,  but 
slow  and  steady  in  its  motions,  like  the  water  that  slides 
through  its  own  canals.  On  the  way,  I  note  the  amusing 
resemblance  with  English  of  Flemish  wall-bills  and  trade- 
names  over  doors.  Twaelf  Kamer  Strasse,  Rue  des  Douze 
Chambres,  Twelve  Chamber  Street.  Zwem  School,  Ecole 
de  Notation,  Swimming  SchooL  They  were  to  give  a 
grand  ball,  a  Grooten  Bal,  die  zal  begin  nen  om  four  and  a 
half  ure :  toe  reader  shall  not  be  insulted  by  a  translation  of 
this  invitation  to  dance  by  daylight.  On  the  Boulevard, 
there  is,  in  French  and  Flemish  letters  of  iron,  the  Defense 
de  circuler  avec  Cheveaux,  Voitures,  et  Brouettes,  on  the 
foot-paths;  Yerboden  te  Ryden,  —  ’tis  forbidden  to  ride, 
—  met  Peerden,  Rytuigen,  en  Kruitvagens,  —  with  horses, 
carriages,  and  wheelbarrows. 

We  further  note,  upon  compulsion,  that  the  frontiers 
created  by  language  are  more  impassable  than  those 
devised  by  the  rulers  of  men.  In  an  inconspicuous  lane, 
we  enter  an  inconspicuous  door,  without  name,  sign,  or 
other  indication  of  its  occupant  and  his  pursuits,  and  dis¬ 
cover  within  a  little  nursery  whose  speciality  is  azaleas  and 
camellias.  The  nurseryman  and  his  son  are  out,  leaving 
the  wife  alone  at  home.  Madame  speaks  neither  French 
nor  English,  but  Flemish  only,  which  is  Hebrew  to  us. 
Hortulus  tries  his  French,  in  vain.  I  essay  English,  with  a 
glimpse  of  hope,  because  all  the  naughty  words  are  the 
same  in  Englisn  and  Flemish;  if  you  want  to  call  a  Fleming, 
man  or  woman,  bad  names,  nothing  is  easier;  but  good 
words,  it  seems,  do  not  emoy  the  same  privilege.  I  then 
try  bad  German,  which  I  have  occasionally  found  effica¬ 
cious,  just  as  people  make  themselves  intelligible  to  babies 
by  negro  talk ;  but  in  this  case  it  proves  an  utter  failure. 
Madame  then  rattles  out  her  Flemish  loader  than  before, 
to  make  us  understand  it  better,  as  if  we  were  deaf ;  but 
the  deafness  is  of  toe  mind,  and  not  of  the  ear.  We  are 
about  to  retire,  when  a  hand-barrow  rumbles  on  the  stones 
in  the  lane,  and  stops.  She  seizes  us  by  the  arms  to  retain 
us,  vociferously  shouting  “  Kommen,  kommen,  kommen  I  ” 
or  some  similar  sound.  Immediately  enter  the  father  and 
son,  simple  workmen  shod  with  sabots.  The  son  alone,  of 
these  tom,  speaks  French ;  and  the  intellectual  mist  clears 
up  as  if  the  sun  had  burst  through  a  London  fog. 
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EVERY  SATURDAY. 


[July  6, 


Neither  of  our  friends  has  the  slightest  pretensions  to  be 
master  gardeners,  heads  of  houses,  or  chiefs  of  horticultural 
establishments.  Themselves  are  the  only  laborers  they 
employ;  consequently,  they  are  excellently  well  serveiL 
They  make  no  secret  either  of  their  management  or  their 
manipulation.  As  to  the  former,  the  whole  surface  earth 
of  their  little  plot  of  ground  is  annually  thoroughly  renewed 
with  heath-mould.  The  latter  is  as  simple  as  fiddle-play¬ 
ing,  when  you  are  used  to  it.  As  Paganini  might  have 
said,  after  executing  his  Carnival  of  Venice,  “It’s  only 
that  1  ”  You  have  only  to  stick  and  fasten  a  little  bit  of  this 
upon  a  little  bit  of  the  other,  in  such  a  way  that  it  shall 

Cw,  and  grow  vigorously  too,  and  the  thing  is  done. 

>k  I  A  cut  or  two  with  the  knife,  an  opening  of  a  cleft 
with  a  bit  of  blunt  stick,  and  a  binding  up  the  wound  with 
a  ligament.  That’s  all.  If  it  were  longer  or  more  elabor¬ 
ate,  how  coidd  we  turn  out  our  thousands  of  camellias  and 
azaleas  in  the  given  time  ?  There  are  only  twelve  months 
fiom  the  1st  of  January  to  the  31st  of  December.  To  be 
sure,  the  operation  is  not  every  thing.  As  bottles,  after 
blowing,  have  to  be  annealed,  in  heat,  in  ovens,  so  these 
plants,  after  grafting,  must  be  e'tovfften  or  stified,  under 
glass  and  in  greenhouses,  in  an  atmosphere  eonstantiv 
maintained  in  certain  thermometrical,  and,  above  all, 
hygrometrical  conditions.  But  all  that,  like  the  grafting, 
is  mere  A,  B,  C,  when  you  have  been  in  the  way  of  it  for 
years. 

llortulus  has  long  known  all  these  details,  but  I  have 
not;  so  he  kindly  gives  me  time  to  inquire.  On  what 
are  the  finer  kinds  of  flowering  plants  grafted?  Well, 
that  depends.  When  the  seed  of  some  one  species  of  cer¬ 
tain  genera  is  easily  procured,  young  plants  are  raised  from 
it,  as  sauvageons,  wildings,  on  which  to  graft  scions  of  their 
more  ornamental  brethren.  Thus,  the  common  evergreen 
spurge-laurel.  Daphne  laureola,  serves  largely  as  a  stock  for 
the  choicer  and  rarer  species  and  varieties  of  Daphne. 
You  see  the  seedlings  in  rows,  established  in  little  pots, 
ready  to  receive  the  slips  intended  to  metamorphose  their 
individuality.  Young  acacia  plants  perform  a  similar  duty ; 
so  do  those  of  the  common  laburnum.  But  they  are  not  the 
speciality  of  this  particular  factory  of  flowering  plants. 

Cuttings  of  the  single-flowered  camellia  are  struck  to 
furnish  stocks  for  grafting  the  innumerable  double-flowered 
varieties.  Cuttings  of  the  double  kinds  will  strike  not  un- 
frequently,  and  with  care ;  but  they  make  less  thrifty  and 
handsome  plants  than  those  established  on  the  wilding 
stock,  —  for  such  the  single  camellia  may  be  assumed  to  be. 
They  are  also  longer  in  becoming  fit  for  market ;  which  is 
all-important  in  a  commercial  point  of  view.  After  striking 
root,  tW  camellia  cuttings  are  potted  oAT,  to  harden,  —  such 
little,  infantile,  baby-like  things  I  Can  it  be_possible  to  put 
a  graft  on  such  a  straw-like  stem  as  that  ?  The  question  is 
answered  by  a  practical  affirmative.  Here  are  some,  with 
stems  no  bigger,  on  which  a  fresh  graft  is  putting  forth 
young  leaves. 

Double  camellias  are  beautiful  flowers,  and  the  season 
when  they  come  renders  them  so  welcome ;  but  I  have  a 
weakness  for  the  single  camellia,  because  years  ago  I  saw 
in  the  royal  ganlens  of  Caserta,  near  Naples,  —  may  it  still 
be  continuing  to  flourish  there,  —  a  big  old  bush  of  that 
species,  —  not  a  tree  with  a  stem,  but  a  regular  bush,  — 
covered  with  hundreds,  probably  thousands,  of  scarlet 
flowers.  The  ground  around  it  was  carpeted  with  red.  By 
the  way,  even  the  fallen  flowers  of  the  single  camellia  render 
good  service  to  the  bouquet-makers.  They  last,  mounted, 
without  fading,  several  days. 

I  don’t  want  a  photograph  of  that  camellia  bush ;  I  have 
it  fixed  in  my  mind’s  eye,  in  its  natural  colors ;  but  I  was 
glad  to  seize  the  opportunity  of  possessing  one,  perhaps,  of 
its  progeny  by  extension.  Could  I  have  one  of  those  little 
youngling  plants,  to  keep  as  it  is,  without  any  grafting  ? 

“  Assure<lly.” 

“  But  when  will  it  flower  ?  ” 

“  Possibly  in  two  or  three  years.” 

“  Ah  1  I  can’t  afford  to  wait  two  years.  Have  you  not 
one  that  will  flower  next  year  ?  ” 

“  Take  this,  a  well-shaped,  pretty  plant.” 


“  How  much?  ” 

“Twenty-five  centimes;  twopence  half-penny.” 

“  Hive  yoii  another  that  will  make  the  pair  ?  ” 

“  This  looks  as  if  it  would  match  it  very  well,  if  you  will 
take  the  trouble  to  train  them  alike.” 

“  Thank  you  much.” 

I  get  (note  that,  owing  to  Hortulus’s  presence,  I  am 
treated  as  a  wholesale  customer)  my  couple  of  single  camel¬ 
lias  for  fivepence  sterling,  plu.s,  of  course,  my  share  of  the 
package  and  the  railway-carriage  home. 

Indian  azaleas  are  treated  much  in  the  same  way,  except 
tLit,  after  the  graft  has  taken,  they  are  planted  without 
pots  in  the  open  ground,  to  be  potted  at  the  approach  of 
autumn.  The  young  azaleas  are  thus  raised  in  rows ;  duti¬ 
ful  pupils  (elhues  they  call  them),  who  never  break  the 
ranks,  nor  play  truant,  nor  disobey  orders.  And  it  is 
curious  to  see  choice  flowering  plants  considered  as  mere 
merchandise,  manufactured  by  grafting,  and  pricketl  out 
like  cabbage  plants,  vegetable  live-stock  bred  and  propa¬ 
gated  for  popular  consumption.  Patient  as  little  lambs  do 
the  rooted  azalea  cuttings  wait  their  turn,  ready  to  receive 
their  graft,  —  the  training  which  is  to  fit  them  for  their 
future  course  of  life. 

These  small  special  nurseries  are  good  to  visit  because 
they  show  how  certain  plants  (which  we  only  see  in  their 
advanced  and  flowering  state,  in  shops,  greenhouses,  and 
exhibitions)  are  brought  up  fn)m  their  earliest  infancy. 
Tliey  also  disclose  the  life-routine  of  a  very  worthy  class  of 
persons,  who  rarely  work  isolated  or  alone,  but  in  small 
family  associations  or  partnerships,  such  as  father  and  son 
or  s<ins,  two  or  three  brothers,  brothers  and  sisters,  mother 
and  children.  The  month  of  August  is  the  time  when  they 
expect  their  customers’  visits,  and  for  these  they  prepare 
during  the  whole  previous  twelvemonth.  Needless  to  say 
that  ready  money  is  very  acceptable,  an<l  exerts^ considera¬ 
ble  influence  on  the  terms  of  a  bargain.  For  most  things, 
the  time  of  delivery  is  early  autumn,  when  the  camellia  and 
azalea  buds  are  well  set  and  apparent.  Speaking  French, 
as  most  of  them  do,  as  a  foreign  language,  —  for  few  visi¬ 
tors  can  answer  “  Yes  ”  to  their  eager  question,  “  Do  you 
speak  Flemish?” — their  conversation  has  often  a  certain 
quaintness. 

Some  of  these  humbler  horticultural  establishments  have 
their  approaches  and  entrances  so  undiscernible,  that  you 
would  say  they  intended  to  baffle  rather  than  invite  the 
intrusion  of  strangers.  “  It  must  be  somewhere  here,”  says 
llortulus.  “  Last  year  I  had  difficulty  in  finding  it,  and  I 
am  not  sure  that  I  can  find  it  now.”  On  searening  close, 
we  discover  a  sort  of  hole-in-the-wall  or  open  sesame  trap¬ 
door,  defying  all  but  the  initiated  to  discover  and  open 
it.  We  enter,  and  begin  business  with  the  usual  routine 
salutation. 

“  Cela  va  bien  ?  ” 

“  Oui,  je  vous  remercie ;  comme  ca.  Et  vous  ?  ” 

“  Pas  mal.  Comine  vous  voyez.  Have  you  got  any  thing 
new  this  year?  ” 

“Not  much.  Comme  9a.  Azaleae  frozen  in  spring, 
comme  9a.  Plenty  of  standard  laurustinus,  comme  9a,  if 
you  want  them.  Standard  sweet  bays,  comme  9a,  the  big¬ 
gest  of  them  gone  to  Russia.  Never  have  enough  of  them 
for  Russia,  comme  9a.  Variegated-leaved  plants,  comme 
(,-a,  the  fashion ;  obliged  to  grow  them,  comme  9a,  but  won’t 
last,  comme  9a.” 

“  And  this  new-old  thing  ?  ”  asks  llortulus,  looking  at 
me.  It  was  a  George  the  Third  pelargonium,  a  bric-k-brac 
plant,  harmonising  with  perukes,  pigtails,  chintz  gowns, 
and  silk  socks  that  will  stand  alone  without  any  wearer 
inside  to  support  them. 

“  Pelargonium  tricolor,  comme  9a.  You  like  it,  comme 
9a.  Have  only  seven  plants,  comme  9a ;  must  keep  one, 
comme  ca.  You  can  take  the  other  six,  comme  9a,  at  fifty 
centimes  apiece,  comme  9a.” 

Another  clever  individual,  who  has  been  a  botanical  col¬ 
lector  in  his  day,  and  knows  what  tropical  forests  are, 
instructs  us,  and  at  the  same  time  amuses  us  by  pronoun¬ 
cing  all  the  mute  e’s  in  his  French. 

“Doucement,  doucement;  gently  over  the  stones.  If 
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you  go  80  fast,  yon  won’t  see  all  the  pretty  things  I  want  to 
show  you.  Here  is  a  new  fraxinelle,  another  spi-cics,  not 
variety,  of  Dittany  of  Crete.  I  have  it  quite  nouvellcment. 
Like  the  other,  the  vapor  round  it  will  catch  fire  on  a 
warm  summer’s  evening.  I  often  do  it  for  my  amuse¬ 
ment.  Those  other  novelties  are  only  rubbish ;  they  are 
tout  bonnement,  good  for  nothing  at  all.  That’s  a  nice 
elephant’s  foot  (Tamils  or  Testiidinaria  elephantipes)  ;  but 
I  am  expecting  some  smaller  and  cheaper  ones.  You  know 
they  get  them,  like  the  zamias,  by  setting  fire  to  the  forests. 
That  squat  euphorbia,  a  green  candelabra  stuck  on  the 
top  of  a  peg-top,  is  at  least  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  old. 

I  could  let  you  nave  it  for  fifty  francs,  which  makes  it  cost 
only  threepence  a  year.  But  rcellement  I  don’t  care  to 
part  with  it.  As  I  brought  it  home  myself,  and  have  taken 
great  care  of  it  ever  since,  I  am  fond  of  it,  trfes  naturell^ 
ment.” 

Some  pot  or  tub  plants,  like  carriage  horses,  go  in  pairs ; 
and  the  better  the  match,  the  higher  the  price  and  the 
greater  unwillingness  to  separate  them.  Indeed,  the  seller 
will  never  part  them  ;  the  buyer  may  do  as  he  pleases, 
pocketing  the  loss,  and  prepared  for  Ae  diminished  value 
of  tlie  divided  companions.  To  be  perfect  pairs,  plants 
must  be  reared  as  such  from  their  earliest  infancy.  Like 
twin  children,  they  are  dressed  in  the  same  fasliion,  fed 
with  the  same  food,  washed  with  the  same  water,  have 
tlieir  hair  and  nails  eut  on  the  same  day  and  in  the  same 
degree,  and  are  sent  out  of  doors  and  put  to  bed  at  the 
same  hour.  Many  pair  plants  have  an  almost  indefinite 
term  of  existence,  —  myrtles,  sweet  bays,  cycases,  dracaenas, 
yuccas,  agaves,  bonaparteas,  cactuses,  euphorbias,  tree  and 
other  ferns,  laurustinuses  trained  with  a  head  and  a  stem. 
Consequently,  the  process  is  long,  occupying  years,  some¬ 
times  lifetimes.  The  small  horticulturists,  with  patient 
labor,  devote  daily  attention  to  this  class  of  nurslings,  and 
assiduously  train  them  in  the  way  they  should  grow. 

Unmatched  plants  belonging  to  this  category  are  com¬ 
paratively  cheap,  being  sometimes  to  be  had  for  half  what 
tliey  would  fetch  if  paired.  Their  owners  well  know  the 
difficulty  of  providing  them  with  a  mate  endowed  with  the 
required  compatibility  of  disposition.  This  repetition  of 
fonns  in  ornamental  plants  is  called  for  by  the  architectural 
requirements  of  terraces,  galleries,  and  greenhouses,  which 
must  have  vegetable  decorations,  like  statues  and  vases, 
alike  though  not  exactly  the  same.  Some  positions,  how¬ 
ever,  are  not  symmetrical,  and  are  eontent  with  one  attract¬ 
ive  botannieal  specimen.  Hortulus  wants  one  Araucaria 
excelsa,  to  make  the  central  figure  in  a  group.  AVe  find  a 
beauty  in  a  large  establishment,  cheap,  because  single.  It 
was  either  taller  or  shorter  than  the  rest  of  its  carefully- 
coupled  sisterhoiHl;  and  it  stood  in  the  ranks,  commanding 
admiration,  for  s<ale,  like  an  unveiled  beauty  in  an  Orient^ 
slave-market.  It  is  ours  at  once;  entered  on  our  list  of 
acquisitions  at  the  price  demanded. 

But  there  are  slips  between  eups  and  lips.  Next  morn¬ 
ing  comes  a  biliet-doiix  from  the  very  regretful  horticulteiir. 
“  Exceedingly  sorry,  but  my  brother  had  sold  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  the  araucaria  you  chose  in  the  afternoon,  without 
my  knowing  it.  If  you  leave  it  to  me,  I  will  select 
another.” 

No,  you  won’t.  AVe  smell  a  Gantois  trick.  The  get  off 
may  be  bosh,  or  it  may  not.  Has  your  brother,  perchance, 
found  up  for  his  plant  an  unsuspected  partner  on  the 
premises?  AA^ithout  vouchsafing  an  answer,  we  go  else¬ 
where.  Soon  after  our  entry,  without  receiving  a  hint,  the 
proprietor  points  to  a  pyramidal  tuft  of  green. 

“Those  are  my  unmatched  araucarias.  AVhat  I  am  to 
do  with  them,  I  don’t  know.  I  would  let  you  have  that 
fine  fellow  for  five  and  twenty  firani-s;  and  really  it 
b”  — 

“  Bon  I  Done  1  AYe’ll  relieve  you  of  that  difficulty.” 

They  say  that  few  women  marry  the  men  they  love. 
Few  gardeners  cultivate  the  plants  they  like;  they  are 
obliged  to  conform  to  horticulture  d«  convenance,  as  their 
feir  customers  are  compelled  to  make  marioffes  de  conve~ 
nonce.  The  more  outspoken  amongst  the  fraternity  avow 
the  constraint  put  upon  their  affections. 


‘‘Is  it  not  assomniaut,  when  one  really  loves  good  plants, 
to  be  obliged  to  work  from  morning  till  night  at  producing 
such  heaps  of  rubbish  as  this,”  giving  the  pots  a  contemptu¬ 
ous  kick,  “  bedding-out  stuff  by  the  train-load  and  the  mil¬ 
liard  ?  One  gets  sick  of  the  very  sight  of  all  these  zonals, 
nosegays,  irisenes,  perillas,  and  ue  rest  of  the  lot.  It  is 
for  ever  and  ever  the  same  balan9oire,  the  same  boutique, 
the  same  pacotille.  Now  and  then  a  goo<l  new  thing,  or  a 
good  old  thing  renewed,  comes  in  to  vary  our  monotonous 
diet ;  but  it  soon  either  disappears,  or  becomes  itself  one  of 
the  monotonies.  But  we  must  live ;  so  we  are  everlastingly 
making  materials  for  riibans  and  massifs.  I  have  a  few 
nice  things  here,  which  I  keep  more  for  myself  than  the 
public,”  coaxing  their  leaves  tenderly  with  the  tips  of  his 
fingers ;  “  th^  take  at  least  four  years  to  come  to  this ; 
and  then  if  I  try  to  sell  them  for  a  franc  and  a  half  each, 
people  scream  out  and  call  it  dear.  You  may  well  call  my 
Heliotrope  bushes  ugly,  with  their  crooked,  rough  stems, 
and  their  shabby,  straggling  heads;  but  they  have  helped 
to  make  the  pot  boil  for  many  a  year.  I  sell  the  flowers 
wholesale  to  the  bouquet-makers,  and  in  winter  they  fetch 
remunerative  prices.  Ah  I  If  I  were  only  rich,  I  would 
still  continue  to  be  a  horticulteur ;  but  then  I  would  grow 
the  plants  that  pleased  me,  and  not  be  the  slave  of  such 
cochonnerie  as  this.” 

Another  contemptuous  kick  at  the  oflending  bedders-out 
concludes  the  haran<rue.  AVe  retire,  leaving  the  giant  nur¬ 
series  for  another  day. 

Our  horticultural  acquisitions  made,  we  look  out  for 
things  to  offer  to  our  belongings  at  home.  Vfe  buy  ginger¬ 
bread,  mother-o’-peiirl  studs,  pocket-handkerchiefs,  cocoa- 
nut  thimble-cases.  Hortulus,  who  is  blessed  with  a  jealous, 
scolding  wife,  makes  a  point  in  front  of  a  sewing-machine 
shop,  and  gravely  says,  “  There  are  two  tilings  I  ought  to 
take  back ;  a  padlock  and  a  sewing-machine.” 

“  AAThat  can  you  possibly  want  a  sewing-machine  for?  ” 

“  To  sew  up  my  wife’s  mouth  when  she  b  in  her  tan¬ 
trums.” 

AVere  I  to  tell  this  on  our  return,  what  a  sharp  and  shrill 
riot  there  would  be  I  But  madame,  shrewd  as  she  is, 
cannot  read  English,  so  there  is  no  harm  done  by  printing 
it. 


PALMYRA. 

BY  CAPT.  RICHARD  F.  BURTOX. 

My  next  excursion  was  naturally  to  Palmyra.*  Until 
the  spring  of  1870,  a  traveller  visiting  Syria,  for  the  express 
purpose  perhaps  of  seeing  “  Tadmor  in  the  wilderness,”  after 
Deing  kept  waiting  for  months  at  Damascus,  had  to  return 
disappointed.  Only  the  rich  could  afford  the  large  Beilawin 
escort,  for  which  even  six  thousand  francs  and  more  have 
been  demanded.  Add  to  this  the  difficulties,  hardships,  and 
dangers  of  the  journey,  the  heat  of  the  arid  desert,  want 
of  water,  chances  of  attack,  the  long  forced  marches  by 
night  and  hiding  by  day,  ending  with  a  shabby  halt  of 
forty-eight  hours  at  a  place  for  which  so  many  sacrifices 
had  been  made,  and  where  a  fortnight  is  the  minimum  of 
time  required. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  the  Porte  has 
had  in  view  a  military  occupation  of  the  caravan  route  be¬ 
tween  Damascus  and  the  Euphrates.  “  The  Turk  will 
catch  up  your  best  mare  on  the  back  of  a  lame  donkey,” 
say  the  Arabs;  little  thinking  what  high  praise  they  award 
to  the  conquering  race.  The  cordon  iwlitaire  was  to  extend 
from  Damascus,  via  Jayrud,  Karyatayn,  Palmyra,  and 
Sukhnah,  to  Dayr  on  the  great  river.  The  wells  were  to 
be  commanded  by  block-houses,  the  roads  to  be  cleared  by 
movable  columns,  and  thus  the  plundering  Bedawin,  who 
refuse  all  allegiance  to  the  Sultan,  would  be  kept,  perforce, 
in  the  Dau  or  Desert  between  the  easternmost  offsets  of  the 
Anti-Libanus  and  the  fertile  uplands  of  Nejd.  This  proj- 

•  See  the  last  number  of  Evert  Satvbdat. 
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ect,  for  which  M.  Raphael  DenouTille  hopes  and  fears  in 
his  charming  little  work  on  the  Palmyrene,  was  apparently 
rescued  from  the  fate  of  good  intentions  by  Omar  Bey,  a 
Hungarian  officer,  who  had  served  the  Porte  since  1848. 
He  moved  from  Hamah  with  a  body  of  some  sixteen  hun¬ 
dred  men  —  enough  to  cut  his  way  through  half  the  vermin 
in  Araby  the  Unblest.  Presently,  after  occupying  Palmyra, 
building  barracks  and  restoring  the  old  Druze  castle,  he 
proceeded  eastward  to  Sukhnah,  whence  he  could  communi¬ 
cate  with  the  force  expected  to  march  westward  from 
Bagdad.  The  welcome  intelligence  was  hailed  with  joy, 
—  Palmyra,  so  long  excluded  from  the  Oriental  tour,  lay 
open  to  the  European  traveller ;  half  a  step  had  been  taken 
towards  an  Euphrates  Valley  Railway.  At  Damascus  men 
congratulated  themselves  upon  the  new  line  of  frontier, 
which  was  naturally  expected  to  strengthen  and  to  extend 
the  limits  of  Syria,  and  the  merchant  rejoiced  to  learn  that 
his  caravan  would  be  no  longer  liable  to  wholesale 
plunder. 

A  fair  vision  doomed  soon  to  fade  I  After  six  months 
or  so  of  occupation,  Omar  Bey,  whose  men  were  half  starv¬ 
ing,  became  tired  of  Palmyra,  and  was  recalled  to  Damas¬ 
cus.  The  garrison  was  reduced  to  two  hundred  men  under 
a  captain,  whose  only  friend  was  the  Raki-flask ;  and  the 
last  1  saw  of  the  garrison  was  his  orderly  riding  into  Hums 
with  two  huge  empty  demijohns  dangling  at  his  saddle- 
how.  The  Bedawin  waxed  brave,  and  in  the  spring  of  1871 
I  was  obliged  to  send  travellers  to  Palmyra  by  a  Tong  cii> 
cuit,  via  the  north  and  the  north-west. 

A  certain  official  business  compelled  me  to  visit  Karya- 
taprn,  which  is  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Damascus,  and  my 
wife  resolved  to  accompany  me.  In  this  little  enterprise  I 
was  warmly  seconded  by  the  Vicomte  Fernand  de  Perrochel, 
a  French  traveller  and  author,  who  had  twice  visited  Da¬ 
mascus  in  the  hope  of  reaching  Tadmor,  and  by  M.  lonine, 
my  Russian  colleague.  The  governor-general,  the  field- 
marshal  commanding  the  army  of  Syria,  and  other  high 
officials  lent  us  their  best  aid.  We  engaged  a  pair  of  drago¬ 
mans,  six  servants,  a  cook,  and  eight  muleteers;  fourteen 
mules  and  eight  baggage-asses,  to  carry  tents  and  canteen, 
baggage  and  provisions ;  and  we  rode  our  own  horses,  be¬ 
ing  wrongly  persuaded  not  to  take  donkeys :  on  long 
marches  ^ey  would  have  been  a  pleasant  change.  We 
were  peculiarly  unfortunate  in  the  choice  of  head  drago¬ 
man;  a  certain  Antun  Wardi,  who  had  Italianized  his 
name  to  Rosa. 

We  altogether  rejected  the  assistance  of  Mohammed, 
Shaykh  of  the  Mezrab  tribe,  who  has  systematically  fleeced 
travellers  for  a  score  of  years.  He  demanded  two  napoleons 
a  head  for  his  wretched  Arabs,  sending  a  score  when  only 
one  was  wanted.  Like  all  other  chiefs,  he  would  not  guar¬ 
antee  his  proteges,  either  in  purse  or  person,  against  ene¬ 
mies,  but  only  against  his  own  friends.  He  allowed  them 
but  two  days  at  Palmyra.  He  made  them  march  twenty 
instead  of  fifteen  hours  between  Karyatayn  and  their  des¬ 
tination.  He  concealed  the  fact  that  there  are  wells  the 
whole  way,  in  order  to  make  them  hire  camels  and  buy 
water-skins ;  and  besides  harassing  them  with  night 
marches,  he  organized  sham-attacks,  in  order  to  make  them 
duly  appreciate  his  protection.  I  rejoice  to  say  that  Mo- 
hammeu’s  occupation  is  now  gone :  his  miserable  tribe  was 
three  times  plundered  within  eighteen  months,  and  instead 
of  fighting  he  fell  back  upon  the  desert.  May  thus  end  all 
who  oppose  their  petty  interests  to  the  general  good  —  all 
that  would  shut  roads  instead  of  opening  them  I  With  a 
view  of  keeping  up  his  title  to  escort  travellers,  he  sent  with 
ns  a  clansman  upon  a  well-bred  mare,  and  armed  with  the 
honorable  spear ;  but  M.  de  Perrochel  hired  the  mare ;  the 
crestfallen  man  was  put  upon  a  baggage-mule,  and  the  poor 
spear  was  carried  by  a  lame  donkey. 

Armed  to  the  teeth,  we  set  out  in  a  chorus  of  groans  and 
with  general  prognostications  of  evil.  Ours  was  the  first 
party  since  M.  Dubois  d’ Angers  was  dangerously  wounded, 
stripped,  and  turned  out  to  die  of  hunger,  thirst,  and  cold, 
because  he  would  not  salary  the  inevitable  Bedawi.  It 
would,  doubtless,  have  been  the  interest  of  many  and  the 
delight  of  more  to  see  us  return  in  the  scantiest  of  costume ; 
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consequently  a  false  report  presently  flew  abroad  that  we 
had  b^n  pursued  and  plundered  by  the  Ishmaelites. 

The  first  night  of  our  journey  was  passed  under  caravans 
near  the  then  ruined  Khan  Kusayr  in  the  Mcrj,  or  Ager 
Damascenus,  the  fertile  valley-plain  east  of  the  Syrian  me¬ 
tropolis.  The  weather  became  unusually  cold,  as,  on  the 
next  morning,  we  left  the  foggy  lowland  and  turned  to  the 
north-east,  in  order  to  cross  the  ridge-line  of  hills  which, 
offsetting  from  the  Anti-Libanus,  runs  from  the  capital 
towards  the  desert,  and  afterwards  sweeps  round  to  Pal¬ 
myra.  The  line  of  travel  is  a  break  in  the  ridge,  the  Darb 
el  Thaniyyah  (Road  of  tlie  Col),  which  the  Rev.  Mr.  Por¬ 
ter  converts  into  Jebel  el  Tinlyeh  (Mountain  of  Figs). 
Then  gently  descending,  we  fell  into  a  northern  depression, 
a  section  of  that  extensive  valley  in  the  Anti-Libanui 
which,  under  a  variety  of  names,  runs  nearly  straight 
north-east  (more  exactly,  sixty  degrees)  to  Palmyra.  Noth¬ 
ing  can  be  more  simple  than  the  geography  of  the  country. 
The  traveller  cannot  lose  his  way  in  tne  Palmyra  Valley 
without  crossing  the  high  and  rugged  mountains  which  hem 
it  in  on  both  sides ;  and  if  he  be  attacked  by  a  r.azzia  he  can 
easily  take  refuge,  and  laugh  at  the  Arab  assailant.  Dur* 
ing  the  time  of  our  journey  the  miserable  little  robber 
clans,  Shitai  and  Ghiyas,  had  completely  closed  the  coun¬ 
try  five  hours’  riding  to  the  east  of  Damascus ;  whilst  the 
Subai  and  the  Anirzah  bandits  were  making  the  Meij  a 
battle-field,  and  were  threatening  to  burn  down  the  peace¬ 
ful  villages.  Even  as  we  crossed  the  Darb  el  Thaniyyah 
we  were  saddened  by  the  report  that  a  razzia  of  Bedawin 
had  the  day  before  murdered  a  wretched  peasant,  within 
easy  sight  of  tlie  capital.  This  state  of  things  was  a  na¬ 
tional  scandal  to  the  Porte,  which,  of  course,  was  never  al¬ 
lowed  to  know  the  truth. 

We  resolved  to  advance  slowly,  to  examine  every  object, 
and  to  follow  the  most  indirect  paths.  Hence  our  march 
to  Palmyra  occupied  eight  days :  we  returned,  however,  in 
four,  with  horses  that  called  loudly  for  a  week’s  rest. 

On  the  second  da^  we  dismiss^  our  escort,  one  officer 
and  two  privates  of  irregular  cavalry,  who  were  worse  than 
useless,  and  we  slept  at  the  house  of  Da’ds  Agha,  heredi¬ 
tary  chief  of  Jayrud.  A  noted  sabre,  and  able  to  bring  one 
hundred  and  fifty  lances  into  the  field,  he  was  systematically 
neglected  by  the  authorities  because  supposed  to  be  friendly 
with  foreigners.  Shortly  after  my  departure  he  barbarous¬ 
ly  tortured  two  wretched  Arabs,  throwing  them  into  a  pit 
full  of  fire,  and  practising  upon  them  with  his  revolver. 
Thereupon  he  was  taken  into  prime  favor,  and  received  the 
command  of  Hasyah. 

Da’4s  Agha  escorted  us  from  Jayrud  with  ten  of  his  kins¬ 
men  mounti^  upon  their  best  mares.  In  the  bleak  upland 
valley  we  suffer^  severely  from  the  weather,  and  the  sleety 
south-wester  which  cut  our  faces  on  our  return  was  a  “  cau¬ 
tion.”  Travellers  must  be  prepared  for  much  more  cold 
than  they  will  experience  at  Damascus,  and  during  the  hot 
season  they  must  travel  by  night. 

At  Karyatayn,  which  we  reached  on  the  fifth  day,  Omar 
Bey,  who  was  waiting  for  rations,  money,  transport,  in  fact 
every  thing,  offered  us  the  most  fnendly  welcome ;  and  I 
gave  protection  to  Shaykh  Faris  in  connection  with  the 
English  post  to  Baghdad.  The  former  detached  with  us 
eighty  bayonets  of  regulars  and  twentj^five  sabres  of  irreg¬ 
ulars,  commanded  by  two  officers.  This  body  presently 
put  to  flight  every  uiing  in  the  way  of  Bedawin.  A  war 
party  of  two  thousand  men  would  not  have  attacked  us, 
and  I  really  believe  that  a  hand  of  thirty  Englishmen, 
armed  with  breech-loading  carbines  and  revolvers,  could 
sweep  clean  the  desert  of  the  Euphrates  firom  end  to 
end. 

At  Kairatayn  we  hired  seventeen  camels  to  carry  water. 
This  would  have  been  a  complete  waste  of  money  had  we 
gone  like  other  travellers  by  the  Darb  el  Sultani,  or  higt 
way.  Some  three  hours’  ride  to  the  right  or  south  of  uie 
roaid,  amongst  the  hills  bounding  the  Palmyra  Valley,  is  a 
fine  cistern,  the  Ayn  el  Wu’iil  (Ibex  Fountain),  where  water 
is  never  wanting.  There  is  a  still  more  direct  road,  via  the 
remains  of  an  aqueduct  and  a  ruin  in  the  desert  called 
“  Kasr  el  Hayr,”  and  looking  like  a  church. 
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We  chose,  however,  the  little-known  Baghdad  or  eastern 
road,  called  the  Darb  el  Basir,  from  a  well  and  ruin  of  that 
name.  The  next  day  we  rested  at  a  large  deserted  khan, 
or  caravanserai,  and  on  the  eighth  we  made  our  entrance 
into  Palmyra,  where  we  were  hospitably  received  by  an¬ 
other  Shaykh  Paris.  Our  muleteers,  for  the  convenience 
of  their  cattle,  pitched  the  tents  close  to,  and  east  of,  the 
go^alled  Grand  Colonnade,  a  malarious  and  unwholesome 
lite.  They  should  have  encamped  amongst  the  trees  at  a 
threshing-floor  near  three  palms.  Those  who  follow  me  are 
strongly  advised  not  to  loage  in  the  native  village,  whose 
mod  huts,  like  wasps’  nests,  arc  all  huddled  within  the  an¬ 
cient  Temple  of  the  Sun,  or  they  may  suffer  from  fever  or 
ophthalmia.  At  present  the  water  of  Tadmor  is  like  Har¬ 
rogate,  the  climate  is  unhealthy,  and  the  people  are  ragged 
and  sickly.  May  is  here,  as  in  most  parts  of  the  northern 
hemisphere,  the  best  travelling  season ;  and  in  any  but  'a 
phenomenal  year,  like  1870,  the  traveller  need  not  fear  to 
encounter,  as  we  did,  ice  and  snow,  siroccos,  and  furious 
ioiith-westors. 

If  asked  whether  Palmyra  be  worth  all  this  trouble,  1 
should  reply  no,  and  yes.  No,  if  you  merely  go  there,  stay 
two  davs,  and  return,  especially  after  sighting  nobler  Ba’al- 
bak.  Certainly  not  for  the  Grand  Colonnade  of  weather¬ 
beaten  limestone,  by  a  stretch  of  courtesy  called  marble, 
which,  rain-washed  and  earthquake-shaken,  looks  like  a 
i^em  of  gallows.  Not  for  the  Temple  of  the  Sun,  the 
fredaine  of  a  Roman  emperor,  a  second-rate  affiiir,  an  archi¬ 
tectural  evidence  of  Rome’s  declining  days.  Yes,  if  you 
would  study  the  site  and  the  environs,  which  are  interesting 
and  only  partially  explored,  make  excavations,  and  collect 
coins  and  tesser®,  which  may  be  bought  for  a  song. 

The  site  of  Palmyra  is  very  interesting.  Like  P»stum, 
"  she  stands  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea  J  ”  like 
Damascus,  she  sits  upon  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Anti- 
Libanus,  facing  the  Choi,  or  wilderness;  but,  unhappily, 
she  has  a  dry  torrent-bed,  the  Wady  el  Sayl,  instead  of  a 
rushing  Barada.  She  is  built  up>on  the  shore-edge,  where 
the  sandy  sea  breaks  upon  its  nearest  headlands.  This  sea 
is  the  mysterious  wilderness  of  the  Euphrates,  whose  ships 
are  camels,  whose  yachts  are  high-bred  mares,  and  whose 
cock-boats  are  mules  and  asses.  She  is  on  the  very  thresh¬ 
old  of  the  mountains,  which  the  wild  cavalry  cannot  scour 
as  they  do  the  level  plain.  And  her  position  is  such  that 
we  have  not  heard  the  last  of  the  Taamor,  or,  as  the  Arabs 
call  her,  Tudmur.  Nor  will  it  be  difficult  to  revive  her.  A 
large  tract  can  be  placed  under  cultivation  when  there  shall 
be  protection  for  life  and  property.  Old  wells  exist  in  the 
mins ;  foresting  the  highlands  to  the  north  and  west  will 
cause  rain ;  and  the  aqueducts  which  brought  water  from 
Hums  and  Hamah,  dist^t  three  to  four  days,  may  estsily 
be  repaired. 

A  description  of  the  modern  ruin  of  the  CTcat  old  ddpot 
hw  employed  many  able  pens.  But  very  Tittle  has  been 
•aid  concerning  the  tomMowers  which  have  taken  at 
Palmyra  the  place  of  the  Egyptian  pyramids.  Here,  as 
elsewhere  in  ancient  Syria,  sepulture  was  extramural,  and 
every  settlement  wsis  approached  by  one  or  more  Viee 
Appias,  much  resembling  that  of  ancient  Rome.  At 
Palmvra  there  are,  or  rather  were,  notably  two ;  one 
(south-west)  upon  the  high-road  to  Damascus ;  the  other, 
north-west  of  the  official  or  monumental  city,  formed, 
doubtless,  the  main  approach  from  Hums  and  Hamah. 
The  two  are  lined  on  both  sides  with  these  interesting 
monuments,  whose  squat,  solid  forms  of  gloomy  and  un- 

Suared  sandstone  contrast  remarkably  with  the  bastard 
usical  and  Roman  architecture,  meretricious  in  all  its 
detoils,  and  glittering  from  afar  in  white  limestone.  In- 
•criptions  in  the  Palmyrene  character  prove  that  they  date 
from  314  to  414  of  the  Seleucidan  era;  but  they  have 
evidentlpr  been  restored,  and  this  pterhaps  fixes  the  latest 
nestorafion. 

It  is  probable  that  the  heathen  practice  of  mummification 
declined  under  the  Roman  rule,  especially  after  a.d.  130, 
when  the  great  half-way  house  again  changed  its  name  to 
Adriano^is.  Still,  vestiges  of  the  old  custom  are  found 
in  the  Hauran  and  in  the  Druze  mountain  west  of  the 


great  Auranitis  Vallejr,  extending  deep  into  the  second 
century,  when,  it  is  believed,  the  Himyaritic  Benu  Ghassan 
(Gassanides)  of  Damascus  hail  abandoned  their  heathen 
faith  for  Christianity.  I  found  in  the  cells  fragments  of 
mummies;  and  these,  it  is  suspected,  are  the  first  ever 
brought  to  England.  Nearly  all  the  skulls  contained  date- 
stones,  more  or  less,  and  a  peach-stone  and  an  apricot- 
stone  were  found  under  similar  circumstances.  At  Shukkah, 
the  ancient  Sacema,  we  picked  up  in  the  mummy-towers 
almond-shells  -with  the  sharp  ends  cut  off,  and  forming 
balw-cups. 

'fhere  are  three  tomb-towers  at  Palmyra  still  standing, 
and  perhaps  likely  to  yield  good  results.  The  people  call 
them  Kasr  el  Zaynah  (Pret^  Palace),  Kasr  el  Azb4  (Pal¬ 
ace  of  the  Maiden),  and  Kasr  el  ’Ani  (  Palace  of  the 
Bride).  'They  numoer  four  and  five  stories;  but  the  staii> 
cases,  which  run  up  the  thickness  of  the  walls,  are  broken, 
and  so  are  the  monolithic  slabs  that  form  the  tower-floors. 
Explorers,  therefore,  must  take  with  them  ropes  and  hooks, 
ladders  which  will  reach  to  eighty  feet,  planks  to  act  as 
bridges,  and  a  stout  crowbar;  we  had  none  of  these  re- 

?nirements,  nor  could  the  wretched  village  produce  them. 

have  but  little  doubt  that  the  upper  stories  contain 
tesser®,  coins,  and  pottery,  perhaps  entire  mummies.  The 
value  of  the  latter  may  be  judged  by  the  fact  that  Dr.  C. 
Carter  Blake,  after  carefully  examining  the  four  ancient 
skulls  which  1  deposited  with  the  Anthropological  Institute 
of  Great  Britain,  pronounced  them  to  be  old  SvTian  or 
Phmnician. 

The  shortness  of  our  visit  allowed  me  only  a  day  and  a 
half  to  try  the  fortune  of  excavation  at  Palmyra.  It  was 
easy  to  hire  a  considerable  number  of  laborers  at  two  and 
one  half  piasters  a  head  per  diem,  —  say  sixpence,  —  when 
in  other  places  the  wages  would  be  at  least  double. 

Operations  began  (April  15)  at  the  group  of  tomb- 
towers  marked  “  Cemetery  ”  in  the  handbook,  and  bearing 
west-south-west  from  the  great  Temple  of  the  Sun.  I 
chose  this  group  because  it  appeared  the  oldest  of  the 
series.  The  fellahs,  or  peasants,  know  it  as  Kusur  abu 
Sayl  (Palaces  of  the  Father  of  a  Torrent) ;  and  they  stare 
when  told  that  these  massive  buildings  are  not  royal  resi¬ 
dences,  but  tombs.  Here  the  loculi  in  the  several  stages 
were  easily  cleared  out  by  my  forty-five  coolies,  who  had 
nothing  but  diminutive  picks  and  hoes,  grain-bags  and 
body-clothes  which  they  converted  into  baskets  for  remov¬ 
ing  sand  and  rubbish.  But  these  cells,  and  those  of  the 
adjacent  ruins,  had  before  been  ransacked;  and  they  sup¬ 
plied  nothing  beyond  skulls,  bones,  and  shreds  of  mummy- 
cloths,  whose  dyes  are  remarkably  brilliant. 

The  hands  were  then  applied  to  an  adjoining  mound : 
it  offered  a  tempting  resemblance  to  the  undulations  of 
ground  which  cover  the  complicated  chambered  catacombs 
already  laid  open,  and  into  one  of  which,  some  years  ago, 
a  camel  fell ;  the  roof  having  given  way.  After  reaching 
a  stratum  of  snow-white  gypsum,  which  appeared  to  be 
artificial,  though  all  hands  agreed  that  it  was  not,  we  gave 
up  the  task,  as  time  pressed  us  hard.  The  third  attempt 
laid  open  the  foundation  of  a  house,  and  showed  us  the 
well,  or  rain-cistem,  shaped,  as  such  reservoirs  are  still  in 
the  Holy  Land,  like  a  soda-water  bottle.  The  fourth  trial 
was  more  successful.  During  our  absence,  the  workmen 
came  upon  two  oval  slabs  of  soft  limestone,  each  with  its 
kit-cat  in  high  relief.  One  was  a  man  with  straight  fea¬ 
tures,  short,  curly  beard,  and  hair  disposed,  as  appears  to 
have  been  the  fashion  for  both  sexes,  in  three  circular  rolls. 
The  other  was  a  feminine  bust  with  features  of  a  type  so 
exaggerated  as  to  resemble  the  negro.  A  third  and  similar 
work  of  art  was  brought,  but  the  head  had  been  removed. 
It  would  be  hard  to  explain  to  you  the  excitement  caused 
by  these  wonderful  discoveries.  Report  flew  abroad  that 
gold  images  of  life-size  had  been  dug  up’;  and  the  least 
disptosed  to  exaggeration  declared  that  chests  full  of  gold 
coins  and  ingots  had  fallen  to  our  lot. 

On  the  next  morning  we  left  Palmyra ;  and  after  a  hard 
gallop,  which  lasted  for  the  best  part  of  four  days,  we 
found  ourselves,  not  much  the  worse  for  wear,  at  home  in 
Damascus. 
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EVERY  SATURDAY. 


A  CHAPTER  FROM  THE  LIFE  OF  AN  ARCH¬ 
CONSPIRATOR. 

BY  T.  A.  TROLLOPE. 

Pierre  Lenet  was  a  born  conspirator,  if  crer  there 
was  one.  And  he  had  the  happiness  to  live  in  times  which 
offered  a  field  for  the  activity  he  delighted  in,  such  as  per¬ 
haps  no  other  period  and  no  other  society  ever  equalled  in 
that  respect.  He  was  bom  at  Dijon,  in  the  early  years  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  The  exact  date  of  his  birth  is 
not  ascertainable.  But  as  he  became  procureur-ge'neral  of 
the  parliament  of  Dijon  by  the  cession  of  his  father  in  the 
year  1637,  he  could  not  have  been  bora  much  after  the  be- 
frinning  of  the  century.  He  died  at  Pans  on  the  3d  of 
July,  1671.  His  family  had  belonged  for  generations  to 
the  noblesse  de  roh^,  Ilis  father  and  grandfather  were  both 
presidents  of  the  parliament  of  Dijon.  It  might  be 
imagined  that  the  position  of  magistrate  in  a  country 
town,  together  with  the  additional  staidness  which  might 
be  supposed  to  be  derived  from  such  family  connections 
and  associations,  would  have  insured  to  a  man,  whatever 
his  natural  inclinations  might  be,  a  life  of  peaceful  useful¬ 
ness  and  humdrum  monotony.  But  anybo<ly  so  imagining 
would  have  left  out  of  his  consideration  the  strange  state 
of  France  during  that  wonderful  time  of  the  Fronde,  —  a 
time  when  it  was  quite  on  the  cards  that  footmen  and 
ladies’-maids  might  come  to  exercise  an  important  influence 
on  public  events  and  on  the  fortunes  of  princes ;  when  the 
only  persons  of  whom  it  could  be  said  that  it  was  not  on 
the  cards  that  they  should  exercise  any  such  influence  were 
the  millions  of  mananis,  the  cultivators  of  the  soil,  who 
constituted  the  mass  of  the  population  of  France  ;  a  time 
when  the  natural  mode  of  proceeiling  of  one  who  sought  to 
earwig  an  archbishop,  was  to  bribe  the  right  reverend 
father’s  favorite ;  when  all  dignitaries,  potentates,  powers, 
and  persons  in  authority,  seemed  to  be  playing  a  huge 
game  of  puss-in-the-coraer ;  when  all  society  was  dancing 
the  hays,  and  every  body  and  thing  was  in  the  place  where 
they  might  least  be  expected  to  be  found ;  when,  perhaps 
more  completely  than  at  any  other  time  that  history  tells 
us  of,  die  idea  of  duty  was  extinct,  and  men  and  women 
acted,  and  almost  openly  and  wholly  avowed  that  they  acted, 
on  no  other  motive  save  the  consideration  of  what  they 
conceived  to  be  their  interest  and  the  gratification  of  dieir 
passions ;  a  time  when  everybody  constantly  strove  to  de¬ 
ceive  every  other  person  engaged  in  the  huge  confused 
game,  and  when  deception  was  so  much  a  matter  of  course 
that  those  who  were  deceived  felt  little  or  no  resentment 
against  those  who  had  deceived  them,  when  the  deceit 
was  discovered  ;  a  bad  time,  a  thoroughly  bad  and  despi¬ 
cable  time,  but  an  extremely  interesting  one;  and,  above 
all,  a  highly  picturesque  one. 

It  is  also  a  specially  difficult  time  to  understand ;  as  it 
might  be  supposed  it  would  be,  even  from  what  has  here 
been  said  of  it.  When  cverj-bwly,  high  and  low,  con¬ 
spicuous  and  obscure,  was  busying  himself,  and  effectually 
busying  himself,  with  plots,  schemes,  and  intrisiucs  of  every 
sort;  when  the  women  were  as  active  and  quite  as  influen¬ 
tial  as  the  men  (for  this  is  a  notable  speciality  of  the 
Fronde  period), it  maybe  imagined  that  the  skein  becomes 
a  complex  and  a  ravelled  one.  The  consequence  is,  that 
of  all  the  times  and  social  conditions  described  by  history, 
this  Fronde  time  is  one  of  the  least  satisfactorily  under¬ 
stood  by  those  whose  reading  is  confined  to  the  pages  of 
the  great  historians.  It  is  impossible  that  their  works,  let 
them  have  striven  as  they  might  to  clothe  the  dry  bones  of 
what  used  to  be  called  history  with  flesh  and  blo^,  should, 
by  the  general  view  to  which  they  are  necessarily  limited, 
give  their  readefs,  not  only  any  accurate  understanding 
of  all  the  pulling  of  the  wires  which  led  to  great  and  im- 

Ertant  events,  but,  what  is  far  more  worth  having,  any 
ely  picture  of  the  sort  of  way  in  which  men  and  women 
were  then  living  and  talking  and  thinking  and  acting. 
Fortunately,  no  period  was  ever  richer  in  writers  of  me¬ 
moirs.  So  many  had  stories  to  tell.  So  many,  when  left 
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high  and  dry  in  their  old  age  by  the  stream  of  active  life, 
had  no  other  occupation  or  consolation  than  the  telling  of 
them.  But  it  is  a  case  of  an  emharras  de  ricfiesses.  Few, 
indeed,  are  the  readers  in  the  present  day  who  can  dream 
of  coping  with  the  mass  of  narrative  which  the  French 
m^moire  writers  of  the  seventeenth  century  have  left  us. 
Life  is  too  full  and  too  short.  But  there  is  the  complete 
living  picture  of  that  strange  time  embedded  in  those  thou¬ 
sands  of  pages.  And  if  one  could  succeed  in  detaching  a 
scene  or  two,  and  fitting  them  into  such  a  manageable  size 
and  form  as  would  furnish  a  magic-lantern  slide,  without 
loss  of  the  color  of  the  original  figures  and  facts,  such  a 
fioep  might  suffice  to  give  a  reader  a  more  living  and  con¬ 
crete  notion  of  this  portion  of  French  history  than  he  has 
ever  gathered  from  his  previous  studies. 

On  the  18th  of  January,  1650,  an  event  happened  which 
fell  like  a  thunderbolt  in  the  midst  of  the  French  world, 
and  filled  with  amazement,  not  only  the  Court  and  Paris, 
but  the  whole  of  France.  This  was  the  sudden  and  totally 
une^^cted  arrest  of  the  “  the  Princes.”  Tlie  reader  of 
the  French  history  of  that  period  will  meet  with  frequent 
reference  to  that  event,  and  to  a  great  variety  of  other  facts 
as  happening  to,  or  performed  by,  “  the  Princes.”  Tlie  per¬ 
sonages  thus  designated  par  excellence  were  Louis  II.  of 
Bourbon,  Prince  de  Conde,  and  his  younger  brother,  Ar- 
mand  de  Bourbon,  Prince  de  Conti.  Tlie  former  was  the 
man  known  in  French  history  as  the  Grand  Conde.  He 
was  the  great-grandson  of  Charles  of  Boiirlion,  Duke  of 
Venddme,  and  was  the  head  of  that  branch  of  the  Bourlxms. 

“  The  Princes,”  therefore,  so  called  as  being  princes  of  the 
blood  royal.  Condd  had  done  much  to  deserve  the  title 
of  “  Great.”  Voltaire  says  of  him  that  he  was  “  a  born 
general.”  He  delivered  France  from  a  great  danger,  when, 
with  much  inferior  forces,  and  giving  battle  against  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  his  council,  he  beat  the  Spaniards  in  the  memorable 
fight  of  Rocroi,  destroying  in  that  and  subsequent  victories 
the  famous  Spanish  infantry ;  at  that  day  considered  the 
finest  in  the  world.  Louis  XIII.  died  in  1642.  Rocroi 
was  fought  on  the  19th  of  May,  1643.  So  that  Condd  was, 
perhaps  fortunately  for  himself  and  for  France,  absent  from 
jParis  when  the  first  troubles  of  the  Fronde  broke  out.  It 
is  probable  that  he  would  have  ranged  himself  on  the  side 
opposed  to  Cardinal  Mazarin  and  the  Court  had  he  then 
been  at  leisure  to  busy  himself  with  the  intestine  discords 
of  his  country. 

Of  course  there  could  be  little  sympathy  between  any  of 
tbe  Grands  Seif/neurs  of  France,  the  remains  of  the  old 
fewlal  nobility  which  Richelieu  h.id  so  successfully  crushed, 
and  Mazarin.  Richelieu  was  hated  and  feared.  Mazarin 
was  hated  and  despised.  Nevertheless,  when  Condd, 
having  vanquished  tW  foreign  enemies  of  France,  and 
obtained  an  advantageous  peace,  ventured  to  Paris,  and 
when  both  parties  to  the  struggle  which  was  going  on 
between  Mazarin  and  the  Coixrt  on  the  one  hand,  against 
the  Parliament  and  the  Frondeurs  on  the  other,  were  eager 
to  enlist  the  hero  on  their  side,  he  took  the  side  of  the. 
Court,  probably  from  a  real  patriotic  sense  of  duty;  and 
contributed  largely  to  that  first  pacification,  which  was, 
after  all,  but  a  hollow  truce.  Overt  violence  was  stayed, 
but  plotting  went  on  only  the  more  actively  on  all  sides. 
Mazarin  was  hated  equally  by  the  Parliament  and  by  th« 
Grands  Seigneurs.  The  Noblesse  de  VEpee  and  the  Noblesse 
de  Robe  were  equally  against  him.  And  the  fact  that  he 
was  able,  amid  such  difficulties,  to  maintain  his  power 
so  long,  is  a  very  curious  and  suggestive  testimony  to  the 
efficacy  of  the  work  which  his  great  predecessor,  Richelieu, 
had  accomplished. 

But  if  Condd  deemed  it  his  duty  to  lend  the  weight 
of  his  name  and  influence  to  the  support  of  the  Court 
against  the  malcontent  Frondeurs  and  Parliament,  it 
dfd  not  follow  that  he  was  to  dissemble  his  disgust  at 
the  spectacle  of  France  and  the  French  chivalry  ruled 
by  the  rod  of  an  Intriguing  cardinal,  or  to  brook  the 
insolently  ambitious  projects  of  the  upstart  priest.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  he  was  not  sparing  of  mordant  criticism  and 
biting  ridicule  of  every  part  of  Mazarin’s  administration. 
And  ho  especially  exerted  himself  and  plotted  to  prevent 
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the  marria{;e  which  the  cardinal  was  extremely  anxious  to 
bring  about  between  his  niece  and  the  Due  de  Mercoeur. 

These  are  tlie  causes  to  which  French  historians  gener¬ 
ally  attribute  the  sudden  arrest  of  “  the  Princes  ”  on 
the  18th  of  July,  1650.  But  there  was  another  cause  — one 
of  those  back-stair  causes  which  history  is  very  apt  to  miss, 
unless  she  seeks  for  them  in  the  pages  of  comparatively 
obscure  mhnoire  writers  —  which  seems  to  have  led  imme¬ 
diately  to  the  catastrophe.  Among  the  gentlemen  who 
“served”  Conde,  was  one  Jarze,  who  had  conceived 
an  absurd  notion  that  the  Queen  Regent,  Anne  of  Austria, 
looked  on  him  with  eyes  of  affection,  and  absolutely  sent 
her  a  declaration  of  love  I  Tlie  queen  took  the  first 
opportunity  of  reading  him  a  severe  lecture  before  all 
tlie  Court,  ending  by  commanding  him  never  to  come 
into  her  sight  again.  Comic,  most  unreasonably,  moved 
probably  by  a  desire  of  picking  a  quarrel  with  ISIazarin, 
chose  to  consider  himself  affronted  by  the  disgrace  put 
upon  his  follower;  and,  demanding  an  interview  with 
the  minister,  insolently  required  that  Jarzd  should  he 
received  by  the  cjueen  that  very  evening.  Anne  submitted ; 
but  it  is  easy  to  imagine  what  must  have  been  her  feelings 
while  doing  so.  Nevertheless,  so  important,  so  startling  a 
step  as  the  arrest  of  the  victor  of  Eocroi  was  not  to 
be  undertaken  lightly ;  and  it  was  thought  necessary 
to  procure  the  consent  of  Gaston,  the  late  king’s  brother, 
who  was  lieutenant-gendral  of  the  kingdom.  To  this  end 
Anne  wrote  with  her  own  hand  a  note  to  Gondi,  that 
most  extraordinary  of  archbishops,  who  is  better  known  in 
history  as  tlie  Cai^inal  de  Ketz.  Gondi  was  at  that  time 
one  of  the  most  popular  men  in  Paris,  and  a  leader  of 
the  opposition  in  the  Parliament.  Tlie  summons  of  the 
queen,  iiowever,  brought  him  to  her  at  once  ;  the  terms  of 
a  coalition  between  the  Fronde  and  the  Court  were  quickly 
agreed  upon,  and  Gondi  undertook,  and  succeeded  in, 
the  task  of  obtaining  Gaston’s  consent  to  the  proposed  step. 
That  obtained,  the  queen  did  not  hesitate  an  instant  in 
signing  the  fatal  order,  which  was  the  cause  of  a  new  series 
of  troubles  and  civil  war  to  the  unhappy  countrv.  “  The 
Princes”  were  arrested  as  they  were  leaving  tlie  Palais 
Royal,  and  were  safely  lodged  in  Vincennes  before  a  soul  in 
Paris  knew  any  thing  about  it.  From  Vincennes  the  pris¬ 
oners  were  removed  to  Marcoussy,  and  thence  to  Havre. 
They  were  three  in  number :  Condd  himself,  his  brother, 
the  Prince  de  Conti,  and  the  Due  de  Longueville,  who  had 
married  their  sister,  and  who  must  always  be  understood  to 
be  included  in  the  mention  of  “  the  Princes,”  so  often  met 
with  in  the  records  of  those  times.  Conde  was  born  in 
1621,  and  was  therefore  twenty-nine  years  old  at  the  time 
of  his  arrest. 

Immense  was  the  sensation  produced  all  over  France 
when  this  extraordinary  news  became  known.  People 
could  not  I  elieve  their  ears.  Nobody  knew  what  it  meant, 
or  what  it  portended.  But  especially  the  news  fell  like  a 
thunderbolt  in  Burgundy,  and  Dijon,  the  capital  of  it. 
That  was  Conde’s  special  country ;  there  were  the  principal 
castles  and  strong  places  belonging  to  him  ;  there  was  the 
greatest  number  of  the  closest  friends  and  adherents  of  his 
iiunily ;  there  the  chief  seat  of  his  influence. 

Now,  our  friend,  Pierre  Lenet,  and  his  fathers  before  him, 
had  always  been  sp«*cial  friends  and  followers  of  the 
Condos ;  and  Pierre  himself  had  been  particularly  distin¬ 
guished  by  the  present  prince,  who,  among  other  marks  of 
favor,  had  been  godfatner  to  one  of  his  children.  And 
Lenet,  whatever  else  he  may  have  been,  now  in  the  time  of 
his  patron’s  adversity  proved  himself  a  faithful  friend  and 
most  devoted  partisan.  Nor  was  he  a  man  to  be  content 
with  wringing  his  hands  and  lamenting,  while  keeping  quiet 
to  see  how  matters  would  go,  like  most  of  the  rest  of 
his  fellow-townsmen.  He  instantly  eoneeived  projects  of 
the  widest  and  moat  audacious  scope  for  the  recovery  of  his 
patron’s  liberty.  He  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  raising 
such  a  flame  throughout  the  country  as  should  produce 
a  civil  war,  the  first  result  of  which  should  be  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  Mazarin. 

Lenet  had  been  on  the  point  of  starting  from  Dijon  for 
Paris.  The  last  thing  before  leaving  the  town,  he  went  to 


the  castle  to  take  leave  of  the  two  commanders,  to  whose 
joint  care  Condd  had  committed  it,  and  to  en.ahle  himself 
to  give  his  patron  an  account  of  the  state  of  his  fortress. 
Tliis  was  on  the  21st  of  January,  1650.  He  found  the  two 
officers  —  Bussifere  and  Comean  their  names  were  —  in  a 
strange  state  of  agitation.  For  awhile  they  would  not  tell 
Lenet  what  it  was  that  was  moving  them.  But  at  last  they 
let  out  the  fact  that  a  courtier  had  that  morning  reached 
the  castle  with  tidings  of  the  arrest  of  the  princes  I 

Lenet’s  first  thought  was  to  encourage  these  men  to  be 
firm  ill  doing  their  duty  to  the  prince ;  he  inquired  into  the 
condition  of  the  castle  and  its  mei'ns  of  defence,  and  treated 
it  as  a  matter  of  course  that  they  would  hold  it  against 
all  comers  to  the  last  extremity.  Then,  abandoning  the 
idea  of  his  journey,  he  set  himself  to  consider  what  best 
could  be  done  in  Dijon.  Tliinking  over  the  matter,  as  he 
walked  home,  he  tells  us  that  it  appeared  to  him  beyond  all 
doubt  that  a  “  general  revolution  in  favor  of  the  prince  and 
against  the  cardinal  would  declare  itself ;  and  that  twentjr- 
four  hours  would  not  pass  without  bringing  tidings  of  a  ris¬ 
ing.  Still  less  could  I  doubt,”  he  goes  on  to  say,  “  that  we 
should  be  able  to  excite  in  Burgundy,  by  means  of  the 
strongholds,  the  friends,  and  the  troops  the  prince  possessed 
there,  similar  movements  to  those  which  I  foresaw  in  Paris ; 
which  would  give  the  example  to  the  neighboring  provinces, 
and  especially  to  Champagne,  which  was  under  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Prince  de  Conti.  I  thought,  too,  that  Norman¬ 
dy,  where  the  government  and  most  part  of  the  strong 
places  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Due  de  Longueville,  or  of 
Ids  relations;  where  he  had  many  friends,  and  where  there 
was  much  discontent,  would  at  once  declare  itself,  as  well 
as  Guinne  or  Provence,  where  the  disaffection  of  last  year 
was  by  no  means  altogether  healed.” 

He  goes  on  to  assign  sundry  other  reasons  for  feeHn» 
sure  that  this,  that,  and  the  other  part  of  the  country  would 
assuredly  rise.  Nevertheless,  there  was  some  reason  to  fear 
that  a  formidable  rising  might  have  the  result  of  causing 
Mazarin  to  put  the  princes  to  death  in  their  prison.  But, 
on  mature  reflection,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
cardinal  was  not  the  man  to  dare  any  so  violent  a  measure, 
“  particularly  if  the  young  Due  d’Enghien  (Condo's  son), 
the  Princess  Dowager  (his  mother),  the  Princesse  de  Conde 
(she  was  a  niece  of  Richelieu),  and  the  Duchess  of  Longne- 
ville  remained  at  liberty,  as  was  confidently  reported  to  be 
the  case,  and  if  they  could  withdraw  themselves  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  Court.” 

“  I  at  once  therefore  despatched  a  courier  with  three  let¬ 
ters  for  the  three  princesses.”  It  is  curious  to  observe  the 
capable  man  thus  taking  command  of  the  family  int(>rests 
in  the  time  of  storm.  Lenet  hail  never  held  any  particular 
office  in  the  household  of  the  prince,  or  had  ever  been  in  a 
position,  either  in  the  world  generally,  or  in  his  relations 
with  the  prince’s  family,  to  make  it  natural  that  he  should 
thus  put  himself  forward  to  say  what  should  be  done  in  the 
critical  circumstances  in  which  the  family  was  placeil ;  but 
he  felt  himself  to  be  the  man  that  was  needeil,  and  seized 
the  opportunity  of  launching  himself  on  a  sea  of  plots  and 
intrigues  and  adventures,  which  made  up  exactly  the  sort 
of  life  for  which  he  was  fitted,  and  calculated  to  shine  in. 
Not  that  Lenet  was  altogether  so  much  a  stranger  to  the 
grand  monde  as  another  procureur-geru’ral  of  a  provincial 
parliament  would  in  all  probability  have  been.  Tlie  special 
favor  of  Conde  had  often  kept  him  near  his  person  ;  and  the 
credit  and  influence  he  was  supposed  to  enjoy  with  the 
prince  caused  his  acquaintance  to  be  sought  by  all  the 
crowd  of  young  nobles  of  both  sexes,  who,  for  one  reason 
or  another,  wished  to  pay  court  to  the  young  hero  of  Rocroi. 
Thus  we  find  him  to  have  been  an  intimate  friend  and  com¬ 
panion  of  Bussy  Rabutin,  Mailame  Sevigne’s  well-known 
cousin ;  and  there  is  a  letter  in  verse  extant,  which  Lenet 
and  Bussy  wrote  conjointly  to  Madame  Sevigne  and  her 
husband  when  they  were  rusticizing  in  Brittany.  This 
epistle  made  rather  a  taccee  de  sociele  in  its  day ;  and  as 
French  critics  have  praised  it,  and  it  is  a  good  specimen  of 
the  sort  of  literary  play  which  was  then  so  much  in  fashion 
in  French  society,  the  reader  is  here  presented  with  an 
English  version  of  it :  — 
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to' If  LE  MARQUIS  AND  MME.  LA  MARQUISE  8EVIONE. 

“  To  Toa  good  friends,  who’ve  taken  root 
In  Brittanj,  s  kind  salute  I 
You  stay-at-homes  in  every  season, 

Who  love  your  fields  beyond  all  reason. 

Greeting  and  health !  Although  observe 
This  letter’s  more  than  von  desvrve. 

Yet,  moved  hy  ancient  feelings  friendly. 

In  pity  these  few  line*  we  send  vc. 

Bring  loth  to  see  your  primest  hours 
Obscurely  pass  ’mid  village  boors. 

And  grieves!  that  at  Rochers  •  you  waste 
Moments  your  friends  would  keenly  taste. 

PtTliaps  your  minds,  quite  tranquil  grown, 

Now  censure  all  the  friss  of  town ; 

And,  ’mid  your  fields,  afar  from  riot. 

Enjoy  pure  laziness  in  quiet. 

Perhaps  your  plan,  to  ns  so  comic, 

May  have  good  reasons  economic; 

Your  rustic  life  maj'  find  excuses 
If  donhle  rent-roll  it  produces. 

Then  ’tis,  no  doubt,  a  pleasant  thing 
To  be  kotoo’d  to  like  the  king. 

And  to  be  named  full  reverently 
Conjointly  with  his  Majesty 
At  fair  or  dance,  or  when  the  priest 
Uplifts  his  voice  at  some  church  feast. 

And  says,  ‘  Let’s  pray  with  one  accoid 
For  onr  good  king  and  noble  lord ; 

And  for  his  latly,  that  she  be 
From  childbirth  perils  safe  and  free; 

Likewise  for  all  their  offspring  dear 
From  this  time  forth  for  many  a  year! 

If  any  person  here  desires 
To  rent  the  farm,  the  lease  expires 
To-day  at  noon,  when  he  may  meet 
My  lord,  upon  the  affair  to  treat. 

A  De  Pivfundu  now  rehearse 
For  all  his  noble  forefathers.' 

(Although  for  aught  that  we  can  tell. 

Said  forefathers  may  be  in  h — 1 1) 

Such  honors  you  may  seek  in  vain 
Elsewhere  than  on  your  own  domain ; 

'Tis  something,  too,  a  tax  to  raise 
On  every  beast  that  octroi  pays ; 

To  sell  all  manner  of  permissions. 

And  walk  the  foremost  in  processions; 

T’  assemble  folks  whene’er  you  wish. 

To  help  you  hunt,  or  help  you  fish ; 

And  boors  most  soundly  to  belabor 
Who  shirk  of  plough  or  spade  the  labor.” 

There  are  eight  more  lines,  which  contain  plays  on  words 
impossible  to  translate.  And  no  doubt  the  reader  has 
already  said.  Oh,  jam  Mtis  I 

In  days  long  afterwards,  when  Lenet’s  plottings  and 
Bchemings  were  all  over,  and  he  was  at  length  at  rest, 
Madame  de  Sevigne  speaks  of  him  as  having  had  “de 
V esprit  comme  douse;  ”  and  again,  in  another  letter,  as  “  our 

rr  friend  Lenet,  with  whom  we  often  laughed  so  much ; 

there  never  was  a  more  laughing  youth  tlian  ours  in 
every  way."  Lenet,  therefore,  knew  many  people,  and 
was  probably  no  stranger  to  the  three  princesses,  whose 
conduct  he  put  himself  forward  to  direct. 

His  letter  to  the  Dowager  urged  her  to  come  at  once, 
with  her  grandson,  the  Due  d’En^ien,  into  Burgundy ; 
that  to  the  young  Princesse  de  Conde  begged  ner  to 
hasten  to  her  father,  the  Mardchal  de  Breze,  in  Anjou, 
with  a  view  of  raising  that  province  in  favor  of  her  hus¬ 
band  ;  and  the  third  despatch,  to  the  Duchesse  de  Longue- 
ville,  counselled  her  to  go  with  all  speed  to  Rouen,  ror  a 
similar  purpose. 

^net’s  next  care  was  to  see  the  principal  people  in 
Dijon,  and  ascertain  how  far  they  were  disposed  to  second 
him  in  raising  the  standard  of  revolt  against  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  A  bitter  disappointment  awaited  him.  It  would 
not  be  unamusing  to  follow  in  the  detail  with  wUch  he 
has  recorded  them  the  different  answers  he  met  with  from 
all  the  provincial  city  magnates.  But  to  do  so  would 
leave  us  no  space  for  the  account  of  his  subsequent  pro- 
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cecdings,  which  are  yet  more  characteristic  of  the  society 
and  m.anners  of  the  time.  Haste  to  desert  a  sinking  ship 
is,  unhappily,  no  special  characteristic  o  fany  period.  One 
magistrate,  who  owed  every  thing  to  Condti,  hoped  that  the 
cardinal  would  not  fail  to  put  to  death  prisoners  who  were 
such  dangerous  enemies  to  the  State.  Another  content  id 
himself  with  sighing  sadly  as  he  twirled  his  thumbs,  and 
expressing  his  profound  conviction  that  the  best  thing  they 
could  do  in  the  interest  of  the  prisoners  was  to  keep 
cautiously  quiet,  and  strictly  refrain  from  saving  any  thing 
or  doing  any  thing.  A  third  would  have  been  ready  for 
any  thing,  had  it  not  been  that,  unfortunately,  he  was  just 
then  threatened  with  a  fit  of  the  gout.  The  most  favor¬ 
able  reply  he  got,  was  that  of  an  old  priest,  who  promised 
him  his  prayers. 

Among  the  officers  of  the  troops  depending  on  Cond^,  to 
whom  Lenet  next  applied,  he  found  a  somewhat  more 
hopeful  reception.  And  it  w.a8  finally  agreed  that  a  por¬ 
tion  of  them  should  throw  themselves  into  the  strong  for¬ 
tress  of  Bellegarde,  while  one  large  regiment  of  eighteen 
hundred  men  should  persuade  the  Court  Umt  it  was  fully 
purposed  to  be  faithful  to  the  Crown,  while  in  reality  they 
would  be  ready  to  seize  the  first  opportunity  of  striking  a 
blow  in  favor  of  the  princes.  An  attempt  to  introduce  a 
portion  of  this  regiment  into  the  castle  of  Dijon,  was 
frustrated,  not  by  the  fidelitv  of  Uie  two  commandants, 
either  to  Cond^  or  to  the  Crown,  but  by  their  cautious 
timidity. 

It  is  curiously  characteristic  of  the  strange  anarchical 
confusion  of  the  times  to  find  these  regimental  officers  con¬ 
sulting,  plotting  with,  and  taking  directions  fi^im  this 
lawyer,  whose  only  sort  of  title  to  meddle  in  the  affair  at 
all,  was  the  known  fact  that  he  was  an  adherent  and  friend 
of  the  prince. 

These  matters  thus  arranged,  Lenet  awaited,  with  such 
atience  as  he  could  muster,  the  return  of  the  courier  he 
ad  sent  to  the  princesses.  In  a  day  or  two  he  returned, 
but  brought  no  letters  from  them.  The  Dowager  onljr 
sent  him  a  verbal  message.  She  had  read,  and  immedi¬ 
ately  burned,  the  courier  said,  the  letter  from  Lenet,  and 
had  done  the  same  by  the  letter  he  had  written  to  the 
young  princess ;  saying  that  she  was  not  of  an  age  to  be 
trusted  with  such  a  matter.  For  herself,  she  said  that  the 
smallest  movement  on  her  part  would  cause  them  all  to  be 
thrown  into  prison ;  that  the  friends  of  the  family  might 
act  as  they,  or  any  of  them,  should  think  best ;  that,  for 
her  part,  her  only  hope  was  to  end  her  days  in  peace,  and, 
if  possible,  in  liberty ;  that  the  remainder  of  her  life  could 
but  be  spent  in  weeping  the  misfortunes  of  her  house,  but 
that  she  would  not  hazard  the  smallest  step  which  could 
bring  on  her  the  risk  of  spending  it  in  prison.  Finally, 
she  beggcil  Lenet  not  to  write  to  her  any  more. 

Here  was,  as  Lenet  says,  an  end  to  all  his  hope  of  raising 
Burgundy  in  revolt.  It  could  only  have  been  done  bv  the 
Princess  Dowager  showing  herself  in  the  province,  and  put¬ 
ting  herself  at  its  head.  But  for  any  such  role  as  this  she 
was  far  too  timid ;  and,  as  he  insinuates,  too  stingy  of  money. 

As  for  the  Duchesse  de  Longueville,  she  was  already  off 
to  Stenay,  a  place  of  surety.  A  very  different  woman  in¬ 
deed  from  her  mother  was  she  I  No  plotter  or  intriguer  of 
any  kind  could  have  wished  a  better  helpmate  in  petticoats 
than  the  beautiful  duchess.  To  use  a  vulgar  phrase,  which, 
however,  characterizes  her  better  than  any  other,  she  was 
“  up  to  any  thing,  from  ”  .  .  .  .  what  you  please  to  what 
you  will.  It  was  of  her  that  Rochefoucauld  fwho,  how¬ 
ever,  at  this  period  was  called  Prince  de  Marsillac,  but  be¬ 
came  Due  de  Rochefoucauld  shortly  afterwards  by  the  death 
of  his  father)  wrote  the  often  quoted  lines :  — 

“Pour  m&riter  son  coeur,  pour  plaire  k  scs  beaux  yenx, 

J’ai  fru(  la  guerre  aux  rois,  je  I’aurais  fait  aux  cieux.” 

Which  may  be  Englished,  — 

“  To  touch  that  heart  of  hers,  to  find  favor  in  her  eyes, 

I’ve  braved  the  power  of  kings,  and  would  have  braved  the  skies.’ 

And  it  was  to  his  fails  el  gestes  on  this  occasion  that  he  was 
alluding.  The  Court,  it  would  seem,  had  come  to  the  reso- 
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lution  to  arrest  her  and  Rot  befoucaiild  at  the  same  time  that 
the  princes  her  brothers  and  her  husband  were  arrested. 
Blit  they  both  found  hiding-places;  and  that  same  ni^ht 
Rochefoucauld  contrived  to  get  her  out  of  Paris  and  ride 
with  her  into  Normandy.  He  and  she,  no  less  sanguine 
than  Lenet,  imagined  that  all  Normandy  would  rise  in  favor 
of  the  princes  at  the  sight  of  her.  But,  instead  of  that,  she 
ran  the  greatest  risk  of  being  herself  arrested.  And  it  was 
with  great  difficulty,  and  after  many  dangers,  that  Roche¬ 
foucauld  got  her  safe  off  to  Stenay,  and  then  rode  into  his 
own  government  of  Poitou,  and  did  his  utmost  to  induce 
the  noblesne  of  that  and  the  neighboring  districts  of  Angou- 
mois  and  Saintonge  to  rise  in  revolt  against  the  canlinal 
and  the  Court.  And  this  was  alt  for  no  other  motive  than 
that  boasted  of  in  his  well-known  couplet ;  for  he  had  no 
shnre  whatever  in  the  quarrel,  except  as  the  well-known 
lover  of  Condd’s  sister. 

The  duchess  remained  at  Stenay  during  the  whole  time 
of  the  imprisonment  of  her  brothers  and  husband,  and  has, 
therefore,  no  share  in  the  ulterior  development  of  busy 
Lawyer  Lenet’s  further  plots  and  plans. 

There  were  memories  of  old  times  which  made  Anne  of 
Austria  unwilling  to  order  the  arrest  of  the  Dowager  Prin¬ 
cess  of  Condd;  and,  besides,  Mazarin  knew  her  to  be 
timid,  unen’erprising,  and  loving  her  ease,  and  little  likely 
to  become  dangerous.  As  to  the  young  princess,  Conde’s 
wife,  Mazarin  could  hardly  bring  himself  to  order  the  ar¬ 
rest  of  Richelieu’s  niece.  She  was,  moreover,  young,  inex¬ 
perienced,  without  resources  either  in  money  or  friends; 
and,  besides,  by  no  means  very  perfectly  contented  with  her 
husband’s  treatment  of  her.  He  had  married  her  only  in 
obedience  to  the  strong  wishes  of  the  late  king,  and  she  had 
never  been  the  mistress  of  his  heart.  Mazarin  thought 
that  she  might  safely  be  left  at  liberty.  Her  son,  the  I^c 
d’Enghien,  was  only  seven  years  old,  and  could  not  well  be 
separated  from  his  mother.  The  two  princesses,  therefore, 
and  the  child,  were  ordered  to  live  in  strict  retirement  at 
the  prince’s  chdteau  of  Chantilly. 

L'^nder  these  circumstances,  Lenet  made  up  his  mind  to 
quit  Burgundy  and  go  to  Chantilly ;  but  determined  to  take 
Ch&tillon  sur  Loing  on  his  way,  in  order  to  see  the  Duchess 
of  Ch&tillon,  who  had,  as  he  knew,  great  influence  over  the 
Dowager  Princess  Condd.  On  reaching  Chfitillon,  he  found 
that  the  duchess  had  already  left  it,  travelling  Paris-ward ; 
but,  hastening  after  her,  he  overtook  her  between  Nemours 
and  Fontainebleau.  The  duchess  made  him  get  into  her 
carriage,  and  they  continued  their  journey  together,  —  as 
strangely  assorted  a  couple  as  ever  made  a  joiuney 

together  I 

One  would  like  to  have  a  sketch  of  the  scene,  when  this 
overtaking  between  Nemours  and  Fontainebleau  took 
place.  Lawyer  Lenet,  in  his  grave,  black  professional  suit, 
(lowing  at  the  door  of  the  duchess’s  huge  painted  and  gilded 
coach,  while  an  extremely  pretty  face,  all  anxiety  and  eager¬ 
ness  for  news,  leans  forward  from  the  depths  of  the  back 
seat,  and  the  four  g^t  cart-horses  emoy  the  pause  in  their 
labor  of  dragging  we  machine  through  the  quagmires  of  the 
execrable  road.  As  for  the  conversation  between  the  fel¬ 
low-travellers,  when  Lenet  has  accepted  the  seat  in  the 
duchess’s  carriage,  when  his  own  post-horse,  with  the  ac¬ 
companying  postilion  on  another  horse,  has  l^en  sent  back 
to  the  last  post-house,  and  the  four  Chfttillon  cart-horse-like 
carriage-horses  have  got  into  motion  agsdn,  dragging  the 
heav^  vehicle  at  a  foot^  pace,  groaning,  creaking,  and  lurch¬ 
ing  in  the  dera  ruts,  we  have  a  full  account  of  it  from  the 
gentleman.  But  in  order  to  understand  rightly  why  M. 
Lenet  had  thought  it  expedient  to  call  on  ^e  duchess  on 
his  way  to  Chantilly,  it  will  be  necessary  to  tell  the  reader, 
in  as  few  words  as  may  he,  a  fragment  or  two  of  the  lady’s 
history. 

She  had  been  a  Mademoiselle  de  Bouteville,  of  the  great 
house  of  Montmorency,  and  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
beauties  of  that  day.  Conde  and  Coligny  (who,  at  the 
death  of  the  marechal,  his  father,  became  Due  de  Ch&- 
tillon)  both  fell  desperately  in  love  with  her.  The 
latter  one  day  open^  his  heart  to  his  friend  Cond^, 
and  declared  that  nothing  had  prevented  him  firom 


asking  for  the  hand  of  La  Bouteville  save  the  knowledge 
that  he  (the  Prince)  was  fond  of  her.  Thereupon  Condd 
“re^ut  tendrement  cette  ddclaration,  lui  promit  de  se 
ddpartir  de  son  amour,  et  de  n’avoir  plus  que  de  I’amitie 
pour  elle,  telle  qu’il  I’avoit  pour  lui.”  Such  promises,  remarks 
Lenet,  are  rarely  kept.  Nevertheless,  Condd  kept  his  to 
Chatillon.  Whether  he  were  enabled  to  do  so,  adds  he,  by 
the  empire  over  himself  which  virtue  gave  him,  or  whether 
it  was  due  to  his  falling  in  love  with  Mademoiselle  de 
Vigean,  or  with  Mademoiselle  de  Poncy,  he  (Lenet)  cannot 
say;  but  he  thinks  it  was  owing  to  the  lart-named  lady, 
because  the  prince  was  told  that  he  “  se  fut  embarque  k 
I’aimer,”  only  because  Laval  had  boasted  of  the  favors  he 
had  received  from  her. 

It  is  but  fair,  too,  to  admit — as  does  not  seem  to  have 
occurred  to  Lenet  —  that  the  sequel  showed  that,  strange 
as  it  might  seem,  such  virtue  as  was  shown  in  being  true  to 
his  promise  really  had  some  influence  upon  his  conduct. 
For  when  the  Due  de  Chatillon  died,  which  was  not  long 
afterwards,  Condd  renewed  his  suit  to  the  widowed  duches®, 
while  she  on  her  part —  But  Lenet’s  speculations  on 
her  motives  are  so  very  characteristic  of  the  time,  that  they 
must  be  given  in  his  own  wonls.  “  Whether  it  were,”  he 
says,  “that  she  reciprocated  his  feelings,  or  whether  she 
was  moved  by  the  glory  of  being  loved  by  so  famous  a  hero, 
or  whether  consideration  of  the  profit  that  might  accrue  to 
her  from  the  influence  that  she  might  acquire  orer  Ais  mind,  she 
was  well  disposed  to  furnish  all  the  matter  necessary  to  the 
keeping  up  of  his  flame.” 

The  thinl  of  the  above  causes  is  curiously  in  accordance 
with  all  that  we  know  of  the  ways  and  habits  of  the  day. 

The  matter  was  complicate<l,  however,  by  the  violent 
passion  of  the  young  and  remarkably  handsome  Due  de 
Nemours  for  the  widowed  duchess.  And  it  was  generally 
supposed  that  he  did  not  sigh  in  vain.  “  And  it  was  this,” 
says  Lenet,  “  that  caused  the  duchess  to  waver  between  her 
inclination  and  her  interest.”  He  speaks,  it  will  be  observed, 
on  this  occasion,  as  on  all  others  when  he  mentions  her,  with¬ 
out  the  slightest  notion  of  casting  a  shadow  of  blame  on  her  in 
the  matter.  It  is  noticeable,  too,  that  he  seems  to  assume  as 
quite  a  matter  of  course  that  her  “  inclination  ”  was  not  for  the 
Prince  de  Cond^.  “  She  found  the  means,”  continues  Lenet, 

“  to  keep  them  both  in  hand  up  to  the  time  of  the  prince’s 
imprisonment ;  and  as  long  as  it  lasted  she  did  so  yet  more 
eflectually ;  and,  after  it  had  ceased,  up  to  the  death  of  the 
Due  de  Nemours.  After  that  event,  at  any  rate,  came  the 
prince’s  turn.  He  had  waited  for  two  reversions;  and 
when  at  last  the  second  vacancy  occurred,  the  duchess 
became  his  recognized  mistress. 

Such  was  the  lady  who  was  now  inviting  Lawyer  Lenet 
to  travel  lete-h-tete  with  her  to  Paris,  and  thence  to  Chan¬ 
tilly.  Of  course,  each  had  much  to  tell  the  other.  Each 
knew  that  the  other  was  entirely  to  be  trusted  as  regarded 
the  interests  of  the  princes.  The  duchess,  when  she  had 
heard  what  Lenet  h^  to  tell  her  of  his  doings  and  disap¬ 
pointments  in  Burgundy,  and  of  his  communications  with 
the  princesses  at  Chantilly,  “  gave  me  an  exact  plan  of  the 
present  state  of  affairs ;  and,  among  other  things,  told  me 
that,  although  there  had  been  a  coldness  between  Nemours 
and  Condd,  the  former,  with  that  perfect  generosity  which 
was  peculiar  to  him,  had  determined  to  serve  the  prince  in 
his  misfortune  by  every  possible  means,  and  that  she  (the 
duchess)  would  take  care  to  keep  him  up  to  his  good  reso¬ 
lutions.  They  had  talked  of  all  the  personages  whom  they 
could  hope  to  influence  by  every  sort  of  means  that  could 
be  brought  to  bear  on  them.  Such  a  one  could  be  made  to 
believe  that  the  Court  had  no  intention  of  gratifying  his 
ambition  and  cupidity  in  this  or  that  matter.  Another 
could  be  worked  on  by  such  and  such  a  noted  beauty,  who 
could  in  turn  be  influenced  by  her  inclination  for  somebody 
else.  The  embers  of  disafiection,  half  slumbering  among 
the  members  of  such  and  such  a  provincial  parliament, 
might  be  fanned  into  a  flame  by  such  and  such  unscrupulous 
representations.  A  lady,  all-powerful  with  the  governor  of 
another  province,  might  be  won  by  flattering  her  hopes  of 
making  such  and  such  a  great  marriage  for  her  daughter.” 
Such  a  mixture  of  what  may  be  called  male  politics,  with 
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matters  generally  supposed  to  belong  to  the  sphere  of  female 
politics,  was  never  known  before  —  or  after  I 

The  next  day  but  one,  having  succeeded,  by  dint  of  great 
care,  in  passing  through  Paris  without  attracting  any 
attention,  they  arrived  at  Chantilly,  and  were  received 
with  oiren  arms  by  the  somewhat  triste  and  forlorn  house¬ 
hold  there.  The  chateau  was  filled  with  women  of  high 
condition,  without  a  man  cf  any  rank  or  authority  among 
them.  And  it  is  curious  to  see  how  they  throw  themselves 
upon  Lenet,  how  they  look  to  him  for  guidance,  and  submit 
to  be  led  by  him.  The  Dowager  burst  into  tears  on  seeing 
him,  and  was  voluble  as  to  her  perfect  innocence,  and  the 
baseness  and  ingratitude  of  the  Court  and  Mazarin.  She 
complained  bitterly  of  their  present  position,  and  declared 
that  they  could  not  be  sure  even  of  the  fidelity  of  the 
domestics  in  the  chateau.  And  she  specially  cautioned 
Lenet  that  they  did  not  speak  of  affairs  to  the  young 
princess  except  in  general  terms. 

As  soon  as  ever  she  —  the  younp^r  pfincess,  Conde’s 
wife  —  could  get  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to  Ler.et 
lett-h-tete,  she  complained  bitterly  of  this.  r.ienet  found  her 
to  l>e  a  very  diflerent  woman  from  her  mother-in-law,  — 
totally  free  from  the  older  lady’s  timidity  and  selfish  wish  for 
her  own  personal  ease  and  quiet ;  and  indeed,  in  every  way 
far  fitter  to  share  the  cares  and  dangers  and  plots  and 
plans  incidental  to  such  a  state  of  things  than  her  nusband’s 
mother,  who  wished  to  treat  her  as  a  baby  in  all  concerning 
them.  She  told  I.<enet  that  what  she  dreade<l  above  all  else 
was  that  thej  could  take  her  boy,  the  young  Due  d’Enghien, 
from  her,  as  had  been  threatened.  She  begged  him  pite¬ 
ously  to  contrive  some  means  of  averting  such  a  misfortune, 
and  declared  herself  ready  to  take  any  steps  that  mi^ht  be 
considered  for  the  advantage  of  her  husband ;  to  go  with  her 
son  anywhere,  even  to  place  herself  at  the  head  of  an  army, 
if  it  were  thought  desirable,  with  her  son  beside  her  —  but 
not  to  be  separated  from  him.  “The  fact  was,”  says 
Lenet,  with  very  business-like  coolness,  “that  she  was 
very  anxious  to  do  something,  or  sacrifice  herself  in  some 
way,  in  the  hope  cf  gaining  the  approbation  of  her  husband, 
who  had  never  looked  on  her  very  kindly.” 

There  is  something  pathetic  in  the  position  of  the  jxxir 
young  wife,  in  the  midst  of  that  houseno'd  of  wonien-con- 
spirators  in  lier  husband’s  favor  by  plots,  from  participation 
in  which  she  was  excluded,  while  tne  Duchesse  de  Chatillon, 
whose  relation  towards  the  prince  was  well  known,  was 
there  as  if  she  were  naturally  one  of  the  family,  and  was  a 
leader  in  all  their  councils. 

Lenet  encouraged  her  in  these  “  reasonable  sentiments,” 
as  he  says,  and  promised  all  that  was  asked  of  him  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  her  son ;  because,  although  he  knew  the  “  calibre  of 
her  genius  ”  was  not  equal  to  the  conduct  of  such  great 
affairs  as  they  might  be  called  upon  to  handle,  he  felt  that 
“  they  might  have  need  of  this  princess  and  her  young  son.” 
Besides,  there  was  in  the  chateau  a  Comtesse  de  Tourville, 
of  the  Rochefoucauld  family,  whom  Conde  had  assigned  to 
his  wife  as  her  companion,  and  whom  Lenet  knew  to  be  a 
woman  that  might  be  depended  on  for  any  amount  of  con¬ 
duct  and  resolution  in  any  circumstances.  From  this  lady 
Lenet  learned,  he  says,  many  things  very  necessary  for  his 
guidance  in  dealing  with  both  the  princesses.  There  was 
also  the  Marquise  de  Gonville,  “  pretty,  young,  and  full  of 
talent,”  who  was  the  daughter  of  the  Comtesse  de  Tour- 
ville,  and  who  was  also  a  member  of  the  family  circle  at 
Chantilly.  Then  there  was  the  Dame  de  Bourgneuf,  who 
had  the  care  of  the  Longueville  children,  and  who  was  in 
constant  correspondence  with  the  hare-brained  and  beauti¬ 
ful  duchess,  and  from  whom  Lawyer  Lenet  “  learned  many 
things  that  it  was  important  to  me  to  knOw.” 

Besides  the  six  l^ies  who  have  been  named,  “  all  the 
rest  of  the  Court  of  the  Princesses  was  composed  of  their 
ladies  and  maids  of  honor,  all  pretty  and  agreeable,”  says 
Lenet,  “  but  too  young,  all  of  them,  to  be  trusted  with  the 
secret  of  affairs.’’ 

Among  all  this  bevy  of  ladies  there  was  not  any  single 
man  of  their  own  rank.  There  was  a  young  priest,  the 
Abbd  Roquette,  whose  piety  and  demure  manners,  and  his 
quality  of  nephew  to  a  certain  nun  who  enjoyed  a  high 
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reputation  for  sanctity,  had  strongly  recommended  him  to 
the  Princess  Dowager.  lie  ran  about  the  house  like  a  tame 
cat,  and  was  quite  edifying  by  the  unction  of  his  devotional 
practices,  until,  one  unlucky  day,  he  was  caught  confessing 
one  of  the  maids  of  honor  in  her  own  chamber,  under  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  the  matrons  in  the  chateau  deemed  to 
indicate  a  too  great  devotion  on  the  part  of  the  young  lady. 
There  was  also  Dulmas,  who  had  formerly  been  squire  to 
the  Princess  Dowager,  and  was  now  captain  of  the  nandful 
of  troops  who  garrisoned  the  chateau.  But  all  he  thought 
of  was  the  secure  keeping  of  his  present  snug  berth  and 
easy  position ;  and  wiUi  that  view  never  failed  to  say  any 
wonl  he  could,  tending  to  confirm  his  mistress  in  her  dis¬ 
position  to  think  that  doing  nothing  and  keeping  quite  quiet 
was  the  best  possible  policy.  There  was  Girard,  the 
prince’s  secretary,  who,  says  Lenet,  had  not  been  thought 
worth  imprisoning  with  his  master.  But  little  passed  be¬ 
tween  him  and  the  ladies,  for  the  Dowager  particularly  dis¬ 
liked  him.  There  was  also  Bourdelot,  the  prince’s  physi¬ 
cian,  a  person  of  much  talent  and  high  consideration,  who, 
according  to  Lenet,  was  more  of  a  man  than  any  of  those 
who  passed  for  such  at  Chantilly.  He  was  the  only  one, 
indeed,  in  whom  Lenet  found  any  capacity  or  disposition 
to  second  him  in  his  designs.  lie  had  been  at  Rome, 
where  he  had  become  intimately  acquainted  with  the  Cardi¬ 
nal  Barberini.  And  he  now  wrote  pressing  letters  to  that 
prelate,  urging  him  to  use  his  credit  with  the  pope,  Julius 
the  Thir.l,  to  induce  his  Holiness,  who  was  no  friend  to 
Cardinal  Mazarin,  to  interfere  in  Cond4’s  favor. 

It  does  not  need  any  veiy  strong  effort  of  imagination  to 
picture  to  one’s  self  the  lire  in  the  chateau  of  Chantilly,  so 
charmingly  situated  among  its  woods  and  waters.  And 
probably  we  should  not  be  wrrong  in  imagining,  upon  the 
whole,  that  the  strangely-constituted  party  was  not  a  very 
miserable  one.  The  old  princess  wept  and  wrung  her 
hands  from  time  to  time,  no  doubt,  though  there  are  evi¬ 
dences  that  even  she  was  not  altogether  absorbed  by  the 
miseries  of  the  present  time,  —  evidences  curious  enough, 
with  which  we  may  perhaps  amuse  our  readers  upon  some 
future  occasion.  As  for  the  younger  members  of  the  circle, 
there  seems  to  have  been  no  lack  of  gayety  among  them. 
There  were  sons,  husbands,  brothers,  and  lovers  in  prison, 
and  the  threatened  ruin  of  a  great  and  princely  nouse. 
There  was  wherewithal  to  break  the  monotony  of  fashion¬ 
able  court  lives,  and  add  a  spice  of  excitement  to  the  pass¬ 
ing  hours.  Then  catastrophes  of  the  sort  were  not  uncom¬ 
mon  in  those  days.  The  path  of  life  was  like  the  roads  on 
which  they  travelled,  full  of  ups  and  downs,  and  sudden 
shocks,  and  struggling  to  pull  through  difficult  passes. 
And  that  singular  Fronde  time  had  a  specialty  of  its  own 
in  this  respect :  that  there  was  over  all  their  fighting  and 
making  friends,  their  love  affairs  and  their  politics,  their 
hopes  and  fears,  a  sort  of  air  of  being  at  play  all  the  time. 
Nothing  seems  to  have  been  serious.  It  was  all  done  pour 
rire.  The  men  seemed  rather  to  like  the  fighting,  and  the 
women  unquestionably  enjoyed  immensely  the  plotting  and 
inti  iguing.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Lenet  was  quite  in 
earnest  in  his  multifarious  endeavors  to  procure  his  patron’s 
release.  But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  seemed  to  have 
enjoyed  his  position  of  arch-plotter  in  the  midst  of  the 
crowd  of  pretty  women,  all  hanging  as  with  an  interest  of 
life  and  death  on  each  new  scheme  hatched  from  his  busy 
brain. 


NOVELS  AND  NOVELISTS. 

Few  Englishmen  failed  to  be  afiected  by  a  lively  pang  of 
regret  when  they  read  the  announcement  of  the  death  of 
Mr.  Lever.  Those  to  whom  he  was  personally  known  had 
to  lament  the  loss  of  one  of  the  kindliest  and  most  vivacious 
of  companions.  An  immensely  gireater  number  regretted 
the  death  of  a  writer  whose  earlier  works  are  indissolubly 
associated  with  some  of  the  pleasantest  recollections  of 
their  youth.  VVe  can  never  forget  the  days  when  we  turned 
from  what  we  were  pleased  to  call  our  studies,  to  be  ani¬ 
mated  by  the  rollicking  high  spirits  of  those  Irish  officers 
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and  students  and  squires  who  played  such  marl  pranks  through 
the  page®  of  “  Harry  Lorrequer  ”  and  “  Charles  O’MS- 
ley.”  It  is  so  short  a  time  since  we  had  occasion  to  speak  of 
the  literary  meiits  of  his  work,  and  to  express  the  hope,  so 
speedily  disappointed,  that  he  had  not  taken  a  final  leave 
of  his  readers,  that  we  shall  not  now  dwell  upon  the  special 
characteristics  of  his  stories.  There  was,  at  any  rate,  noth¬ 
ing  in  them  which  could  rightly  cause  him  a  serious  regret ; 
and  there  was  a  vast  amount  that  had  contributed  no  scanty 
addition  to  the  stores  of  innocent  amusement  in  the  world. 
The  final  farewell  to  so  prolific  a  writer  may,  however,  sug¬ 
gest  a  few  refl^^ctions  upon  the  nature  of  the  intellectual 
food  which  is  now  provided  in  such  marvellous  abundance 
for  all  persons  who  can  spell  out  words  in  print. 

Some  of  the  general  causes  which  have  contributed  to 
the  extraordinary  growth  of  this  branch  of  literature  are 
obvious.  Of  all  forms  of  literary  art,  the  novel  is  the  one 
which  lends  itself  with  the  greatest  facility  to  the  expression 
of  every  possible  variety  of  emotion,  ^e  decay  of  the 
drama,  upon  which  so  many  ingenious  theories  are  put  for¬ 
ward,  is  probably  owing  in  great  part  to  the  greater  flexi¬ 
bility  and  easier  publicity  of  this  new  mo<le  of  expression. 
If  Dickens,  for  example,  had  lived  at  any  time  liefore  the 
opening  of  the  eighteenth  century,  he  would  naturally  have 
become  a  dramatist.  Whether  he  would  have  produced 
better  or  worse  literature  is  an  open  question ;  but  he  would 
have  been  hampered  by  the  necessity  of  satisfying  all  the 
complex  requirements  of  the  stage,  and  he  would  nave  ap- 

Sealed  in  the  first  instance  only  to  the  small  circle  of  Lon- 
on  play-goers,  instead  of  reaching  at  once  the  whole 
educated  population  that  can  read  English.  It  is  no  won¬ 
der  that,  when  the  modern  novel  had  been  fairly  elaborated, 
and  an  appreciative  audience  prepared,  it  should  have 
speedily  risen  to  a  wide  popularity.  There  is  notLiog  that 
cannot  be  put  into  the  shape  of  a  novel  with  perfect  facility. 
A  set  of  stories  has  been  written  to  illustrate  theories  of 
political  economy ;  others  develop  schemes  of  political  or 
social  refjrm ;  innumerable  stories  are  written  to  demon¬ 
strate  that  the  Church  of  Rome  is  the  Scarlet  Lady,  that 
Catholicism  is  the  one  system  that  can  satisfy  the  aspira¬ 
tions  of  the  soul,  and  that  the  High  or  Low,  or  Broad 
Church,  or  no  church  at  all,  should  be  the  object  of  our 
warmest  loyalty.  A  while  army  of  writers  has  attempted 
to  awaken  in  us  a  love  for  the  romantic  beauties  of  the 
past;  and  another  to  call  our  attention  to  the  phenomena 
which  are  to  be  found  in  diti'erent  strata  of  modern  society. 
Sometimes  a  novel  is  the  cry  of  distress  of  some  one  who 
finds  the  world  too  hard  fur  a  sensitive  nature ;  and  some¬ 
times  it  is  the  calm,  photographic  reproduction  of  a  set  of 
observations  which  appear  to  have  been  carried  on  with  ab¬ 
solute  scientific  indifference.  Everj’bodv  can  write  a  novel, 
and  most  unmarried  ladies,  at  any  rate,  have  written  them ; 
for  novels  reflect,  with  almost  equal  ease,  every  possible 
mood  of  thought,  and  every  conceivable  shade  of  specula¬ 
tion  upon  all  topics  in  heaven  or  earth.  People  of  a  pe¬ 
dantic  turn  of  mind  are  apt  to  lay  down  rules  fur  the 
exclusion  of  all  those  varieties  of  this  great  genus  to  which 
they  have  personally  no  liking.  They  object  to  purely 
realistic  or  purely  ideal  novels ;  they  must  not  have  novels 
with  a  purpose,  or  historical  novels,  or  novels  in  which  any 
of  the  commandments  are  broken.  Something  is  to  be  said 
for  some  of  these  restrictions,  for,  undoubtedly,  wide  as  is 
the  range  which  novels  may  fairly  take,  there  are  some 
limits  to  the  sphere  of  its  judicious  application.  We  have 
not  yet  seen,  tdoiigh  we  can  easily  imagine,  a  novel  intended 
to  teach  the  rules  of  arithmetic ;  but  we  have  shuddered  at 
novels  which  were  evidently  intended  by  nature  to  be  frag¬ 
ments  of  a  dictionary  of  antiquities,  or  sermons  on  dogmatic 
theology,  or  pamphlets  on  the  currency  question.  Taking, 
however,  a  sufficiently  catholic  view  of  the  question,  snd 
admitting  that  no  aesthetic  canon  should  be  inexorably  en¬ 
forced  against  innumerable  varieties  of  the  art,  some  curi¬ 
ous  questions  remain  as  to  the  consequences  of  its  boundless 
popularity. 

^e  commonest  objection  to  the  modem  novel  results 
from  this  extreme  facility.  Both  reading  and  wrriting 
novels  is  favorable  to  a  flabby  condition  of  the  mentu 


fibre.  The  great  mass  of  fiction  lies  like  a  poultice  upon 
the  human  mind,  discouraging  energetic  thought  or  severe 
forms  of  art.  Poetry  supposes  a  certain  degree  of  strenu¬ 
ous  effort,  and  an  attempt  to  rise  above  the  dead  level  of 
ordinary  emotions ;  but  a  novel  may  preserve  the  tone  of 
common  conversation.  A  novelist,  if  conscientious,  is  con¬ 
scientious  in  spite  of  every  temptation  to  the  contrary. 
He  will  please  his  readers  and  save  himself  trouble  by 
suggesting  problems,  without  taking  the  trouble  really  to 
think  them  out.  If  he  has  the  ambition  of  being  a  social 
reformer,  he  paints  the  bloated  aristocracy  and  the  starving 
proletariat ;  and,  having  made  his  readers  weep  or  curse, 
nis  task  is  ended.  He  is  perfectly  content  to  give  up  all 
questions  as  to  the  real  cause  or  the  true  remedy  of  social 
inequality  as  entirely  beyond  his  province.  Even  when  he 
keeps  more  strictly  within  the  purely  artistic  sphere,  he 
has  every  inducement  to  take  the  laxest  possible  view  of 
his  duties.  Tlie  general  public  has  the  same  taste  in 
novels  that  it  has  in  pictures ;  it  likes  something  pretty, 
and  cares  very  little  for  any  thing  elevated.  There  is  not 
even  a  tradition  that  an  English  novelist  is  bound  to  con¬ 
sult  the  unities  or  to  aim  at  harmonious  effect.  Any  ram¬ 
bling  story,  the  looser  the  better,  will  do  for  him ;  and  he 
may  diverge  from  his  path  at  any  moment  in  search  of  a 
picturesque  effect  or  a  quaint  anecdote.  Most  novels  seem 
to  be  made  bjr  the  simple  process  of  emptying  out  upon 
the  reader,  without  any  serious  attempt  at  arrangement,  a 
collection  of  all  the  odds  and  ends  which  the  author  has 
picked  up  in  his  rumblings  through  the  world.  The  same 
faults  are,  of  course,  apparent  enough  in  other  forms  of  art ; 
but  the  peculiarity  ot  the  novel  is  that  it  gives  them  a 
special  sanction.  Mr.  Carlyle  says  that  if  literature  had 
no  task  beyond  that  of  harmlessly  amusing  languid,  indo¬ 
lent  men,  Scott’s  novels  would  have  just  supplied  our 
needs.  lie  is  of  opinion  that  something  more  is  wanted ; 
but  the  “  something  more  ”  is  certainly  a  rarity  in  the 
great  bulk  of  novels.  We  fear,  too,  that  it  must  be  adde<l, 
Uiat  novels  are  apt  to  become  intolerable  just  in  proportion 
as  they  take  a  higher  aim.  It  seems  to  be  almost  a  ne¬ 
cessary  condition  of  great  success,  tliat  the  writer  should 
abandon  any  distinct  moral  or  philosophical  piu-po.se,  and 
be  content  with  such  indirect  lessons  as  may  be  indirectly 
absorbed  by  readers  in  search  of  nothing  but  amusement. 
When  we  see  a  gentleman  lounging  on  a  club  sofa  studying 
a  novel  by  the  help  of  a  cigar,  or  observe  the  masses  of 
cheap  literature  at  a  railway  bookstall,  and  the  general 
proclivities  of  their  purchasers,  we  apply  the  formula  of 
supply  and  demand,  and  wonder  whether  an  art  supported 
by  such  patrons  can  fail  to  quench  the  best  aspirations  of 
any  one  who  practises  it.  The  vigor  with  wliicb  women 
have  seized  this  method  of  delivering  their  sentiments  to 
mankind,  has  perhaps  increased  this  tendency.  It  is  quite 
true,  indeed,  that  women  have  supplied  more  than  one  of 
the  most  conspicuous  exceptions  to  the  general  rule  that 
novelists  do  not  take  their  art  seriously.  Still,  the  mass 
of  female  writers,  whether  from  their  defective  eilucation 
or  their  social  position,  or  from  any  natural  tendencies  of 
the  feminine  intellect,  certainly  encourage  an  unfortunate 
standard  of  art.  Whether  namby-pamby  or  sensational, 
which  is  merely  namby-pamby  rampant,  they  are  equally 
marked  by  inherent  weakness.  Thackeray  complained 
that  since  the  days  of  Fielding  nobody  had  been  permitted 
to  paint  a  man.  If  the  objection  was  only  that  the  limits 
of  British  decorum  were  a  trifle  too  strait,  the  misfortune 
might  be  borne  with  comparative  equanimity  ;  but  there  is 
too  much  reason  for  saying  that  the  masculine  type  of 
character  tends  altogether  to  disappear  from  our  picture. 
We  have  that  miserable  substitute  which  is  composed  of 
an  excessive  muscular  system  and  a  permanant  tendency 
to  cant ;  but  the  character  whom  we  meet  in  the  modem 
novel  as  rarely  as,  according  to  some  account,  we  meet  the 
sound  thoroughbred  on  the  British  turf,  is  the  fully  devel¬ 
oped  man,  with  passions  and  intellect  as  well  as  muscles, 
and  capable  of  doing  something  more  than  making  love  to 
pretty  youn^  women  at  an  evening  party,  or  crushing  a 
silver  cup  with  his  fingers. 

By  the  help  of  such  reflections,  it  is  easy  to  make  out  a 
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strong  case  against  modern  novelists.  Whether  their  fee-  | 
blenesB  indicates  a  general  want  of  social  stamina  in  the 
age,  would  involve  a  further  and  a  difficult  inquiry.  It  is 
obvious  to  suggest,  as  is  ii^ucntly  done  in  such  cases,  that 
the  persons  who  now  read  novels  formerly  read  nothing  at 
all;  and  that  if  the  study  of  a  sensation  story  in  a  railway 
be,  not  a  very  elevating  form  of  amusement,  it  is  perhaps 
better  than  listening  to  the  conversation  which  used  to  take 
place  in  the  old-fashioned  stage-coach.  Any  gleam  of  intel¬ 
lectual  interest,  it  may  he  urged,  is  better  than  the  blank, 
barren  stupidity  which  would  be  produced  if  people  whose 
appetite  is  only  equal  to  a  washy  novel  had  nut  even  a 
Washy  novel  to  amuse  them.  Or,  again,  it  might  be  urged 
that  the  great  mass  of  literature  at  any  period  must  always 
be  of  an  inferior  kind.  When  we  compare  ourselves  disad- 
vantageously  to  our  ancestors,  we  really  compare  the  aver¬ 
age  of  our  performances  with  the  few  gems  of  real  value 
wnich  have  escaped  the  general  decay.  Even  a  modern 
novel  is  not  more  insipid  than  the  now  unreadable  romances 
in  which  our  ancestors  took  a  strange  delight.  The  modern 
article  at  least  has  the  negative  merit  of  being  shorter, 
which,  we  may  hope,  proves  that  we  have  become  more 
impatient  of  stupidity.  Without  discussing  such  insoluble 
questions,  we  may  perhaps  admit  that  just  at  the  present 
moment  the  art  of  betitious  writing  seems  to  be  rather  run¬ 
ning  to  seed.  We  have  at  least  one  great  writer,  and  a  good 
many  respectable  performers,  now  hngering  on  the  stage. 
But  there  is  ample  room  for  some  man  of  genius  to  do  what 
was  done  for  poetry  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  —  to 
■trike  a  bolder  key,  and  show  that  the  resources  of  art  are 
not  limited  to  reproducing  commonplace  conversations  or 
indulging  in  impossible  eccentricities.  To  prophesy  what 
shape  may  be  taken  by  the  coming  reform,  if  indeed  it  is 
coming,  is  of  course  impossible ;  but  there  are  signs  of  weari¬ 
ness  in  our  existing  school,  which,  we  would  tain  hope,  may 
be  the  heralds  of  a  change.  No  writer  derives  a  charm 
from  that  exuberance  of  animal  spirits  which  is  conspicuous 
in  Dickens  or  in  Lever’s  earlier  productions.  The  mine 
seems  to  have  been  worked  out ;  but,  as  it  is  really  inex¬ 
haustible,  that  can  only  mean  that  it  is  time  to  be  hitting 
upon  some  fresh  vein  of  sentiment.  Such  writers  as  those 
we  have  mentioned  seemed  to  be  writing  because  the  world 
■truck  them  as  intensely  amusing,  and  because  they  could 
not  restrain  the  utterance  of  the  fresh  emotions  which  it 
created.  Most  of  our  present  authors  seem  to  derive  their 
impulse  simply  from  a  foregone  decision  to  write  a  novel, 
go^  or  bad ;  but  they  either  take  the  old  paths  or  make 
spasmodic  ett'urts  to  strike  out  new  ones  which  land  them 
in  oddity  instead  of  originality.  We  grumble  steadily,  and 
yet  we  ought  perhaps  to  remember  that  the  change  may  be 
xn  us  as  mucb  as  in  our  would-be  entertainers ;  and  that 
part  of  the  charm  which  the  writers  of  our  youth  possessed 
may  have  been  owing  to  our  youth  rather  than  to  their 
writing.  Who  shall  decide  ?  We  presume  posterity  will 
have  Uiat  duty,  and  we  wish  them  joy  of  the  task. 


MR.  BUCHANAN  AND  THE  FLESHLY  POETS. 

Some  months  ago,  an  article  on  what  was  called  the 
"  Fleshly  School  of  Poets  ”  appeared  in  one  of  the  maga- 
cines.  it  purported  to  be  written  by  “  Thomas  Maitland,” 
a  name  previously  unknown  to  literature,  and  handled  very 
severely  the  poetical  compositions  of  Mr.  Rossetti  and  Mr. 
Swinburne.  It  was  afterwards  discovered  that  “Thomas 
Maitland  ”  was  in  reality  Mr.  Robert  Buchanan ;  and  Mr. 
Rossetti  and  his  friends  protested  indignantly  against  the 
unfairness  of  one  writer  of  poetry  disguising  himseif|  like 
a  bravo,  in  slouched  beaver  and  muffled  cloak,  in  order  to 
attack  his  more  successful  rivals,  and  indirectly,  ii'  not 
directly,  to  praise  himself.  For  “  Thomas  Maitland  ”  re¬ 
ferred  to  Mr.  Buchanan  by  name,  and  accused  Mr.  Rossetti 
of  borrowing  ideas  from  his  verses.  The  controversy  sput¬ 
tered  hotly  tor  a  week  or  two,  and  then  went  out.  The 
personal  question  at  issue  seems  to  us  to  be  a  very  small 
one,  and  it  is  a  pity  it  should  not  be  forgotten.  But  as  Mr. 
Buchanan  has  thought  it  worth  while  to  trouble  the  public 
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with  it  once  more,  and  as  he  seems  to  be  still  unable  to 
comprehend  his  own  or  his  editor’s  error  in  the  matter,  we 
will  say  just  one  word  about  it.  Mr.  Buchanan  exjilains 
that  the  aliat  was  affixed  to  the  essay  “  in  order  that  the 
criticism  might  rest  upon  its  own  merits,  and  gain  nothing 
from  the  name  of  the  real  writer.”  The  answer  to  this  is, 
we  think,  that  under  the  circumstances  the  article  would 
not  have  gained  by  the  name  of  the  writer  being  frankly 
avowed.  In  the  form  in  which  it  was  published,  it  pro¬ 
fessed  to  be  a  candid  estimate  of  a  particular  school  of 
poetry  by  an  independent  and  impartial  writer.  If  it  had 
been  known  that  it  was  in  reality  one  poet  decrying  the 
works  of  his  rivals  in  business,  its  impartiality  would  at 
once  have  been  suspected.  We  are  speaking  now,  of 
course,  of  the  effect  of  the  article  on  what  is  called  “  the 
general  reader,”  who  is  not  supposed  to  be  in  a  position  to 
weigh  criticism  to  much  purpose  for  himself,  and  who, 
coming  across  a  critic  whom  he  believes  to  be  unprejudiced 
and  disinterested,  is  disposed  to  accept  his  judgment 
accordingly ;  but  who  would  be  put  on  his  guard  if  he 
knew  that  there  was,  or  might  be,  a  professional  animus 
lurking  under  the  affectation  of  judicial  candor.  In  the 
old  romances  we  occasionally  read  of  a  knight  of  tremen¬ 
dous  prowess  and  overpowering  reputation,  who  found  it 
necessary,  in  order  not  to  alarm  antagonists  too  much,  to 
enter  the  lists  with  closed  visor  and  borrowed  shield ;  but 
Air.  Buchanan  is  hardly  a  combatant  of  this  description. 
There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  his  name  carries  with  it 
an  oracular  authority  which  would  be  fatal  to  the  free  ex¬ 
ercise  of  private  judgment ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
conceivable  that  the  genera!  reader  would  appreciate  the 
necessity  of  examining  his  dicta  more  cautiously  when 
aware  of'  the  peculiar  relations  of  the  critic  to  the  objects 
of  his  criticism.  At  the  same  time,  as  we  said  before,  the 
question  is  really  a  very  small  one ;  and  it  might  have 
been  more  dignified  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Rossetti  and  his 
admirers  to  deal  with  Mr.  Buchanan’s  essay  on  its  merits, 
if  they  thought  it  wurtli  while  to  take  notice  of  it  at  all. 
But  it  is  characteristic  of  a  sect  or  coterie  to  resent  criti¬ 
cism  as  in  itself  an  outrage,  and  to  assume,  with  or  witliout 
reason,  that  it  can  only  spring  from  personal  miilevolence. 

Tnere  is  a  good  deaf  to  be  said  about  the  unwholesome¬ 
ness  not  only  of  Mr.  Rossetti’s  and  Mr.  Swinburne’s  poetry, 
but  of  the  atmosphere  of  mutual  admiration  in  which  they 
and  their  associates  appear  to  hve  and  move  and  have  their 
being,  and  which  is  oestructive,  not  only  of  healthy  vigor, 
but  of  some  of  the  best  impulses  of  art.  But,  apart  from 
the  question  of  Mr.  Buchanan’s  good  taste  in  putung  him¬ 
self  forward  as  advocaius  diaboli,  it  may  be  douoied  whether 
he  has  shown  himself  capable  of  doing  justice  to  his  case, 
lie  has  now  repuulished  his  essay  iu  a  revised  and  expanded 
form ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  fhppancy,  the  arrogance,  and 
the  distemper  of  the  original  article  still  remain.  The  im¬ 
pression  with  which  one  rises  from  the  perusal  of  this  pam¬ 
phlet  is  that  the  writer  must  be  suffering  from  a  morbidly 
quick  and  sensitive  perception  of  unsavory  suggestions, 
tie  seems  to  be  continually  sniffing  for  nastiness ;  and  some¬ 
times  we  cannot  help  thinxing  that  his  imagination  detects 
ouors  which  no  one  else  would  perceive.  Mr.  Buchanan 
would  appear  not  to  have  cultivated  with  much  success  the 
poet’s  faculty  of  looking  at  the  best  and  purest  side  of 
things,  lie  begins  by  telling  us  how,  coming  up  to  town 
from  a  remote  retreat  in  the  Highlands,  he  looked  about  to 
see  “  all  that  a  man  with  eyes  can  see.”  What  had  most 
impressed  him  in  former  years  were  such  things  as  these : 
“The  fatuous  imbecility  and  superficiality  of  the  moneyed 
vulgar,”  “  the  shapeless  ugliness  of  women  who  feed  high 
ana  take  no  exercise,”  and  so  on.  But  now  be  is  fasciuai^ 
by  a  horrid  thing  which  threatens  and  paralyzes  him.  Ue 
sees  it  on  every  side,  —  in  the  street,  on  the  stage,  in  bocks, 
on  canvas.  It  is,  be  goes  on  to  tell  us,  legs.  There  is  a 
well-known  form  of  disease  in  which  the  patient  is  pursued 
by  beetles  or  snakes,  or  other  nasty  things,  always  swarm¬ 
ing  before  his  eyes,  on  the  floor,  the  wi^,  the  roof.  Mr. 
Buchanan  is  haunted  by  legs.  He  has  sought  refuge,  it 
would  seem,  in  sweet-stuff  shops,  as  the  most  innocent 
places  be  could  think  of;  but  even  there,  in  dehance  of  the 
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debetur pueris,  among  the  commoner  aorta  of  confectionery 
mar  be  aeen  this  year  models  of  the  female  leg,  the  whole," 
—  but  here  Mr.  Buchanan  goes  into  details  which  we  prefer 
to  leave  in  his  own  pages.  There  is,  he  allows,  nothing  to 
be  said  against  legs  in  themselves,  and  in  their  proper 
sphere ;  but  he  protests  against  their  being  “  obtrud^  into 
every  concern  of  Hie,"  and  he  objects  especially  to  legs  in 
sugar.  It  is  only  in  “  the  higher  circles  ”  that  Mr.  Buchanan 
escapes  from  this  distressing  exhibition ;  but  still  bis  uneasy 
modesty  finds  no  relief ;  fur,  although  he  sees  no  legs  in  the 
drawing-room,  he  is  confironted  with  other  sights  which  make 
him  loug  to  borrow  Tarlutie’s  handkerchief.  W’e  are  not 
prepared  to  defend  all  the  eccentricities  of  what  ladies  call 
^  dress,  and  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  an  unpleasant 
taint  of  sensualism  is  observable  in  various  branches  of  lit¬ 
erature  and  art ;  but  we  certainly  pity  tlie  state  of  mind 
of  any  one  whose  modesty  is  outraged  every  time  he  goes 
to  au  evening  party,  and  who  is  put  to  the  blush  by  the 
voluptuous  images  of  children's  sweet-stuff.  We  are  siu- 
prised  that  Mr.  Buchanan  dues  not  see  that  in  making  these 
confessions  he  exposes  himself  to  an  obvious  retort  from 
hir.  Kossetti  and  his  friends.  To  the  pure  in  spirit  all 
things  are  pure ;  but  Mr.  Buchanan’s  purity  is  of  that  un- 
comtbrtable  kind  which  is  constantly  detecting  unclean  and 
lascivious  suggestions  in  the  must  unlikely  quarters. 

Mr.  Buchanan  intimates  that  he  at  one  time  thought  of 
treating  the  leg-disease  in  its  relation  to  painting,  music, 
literature,  the  theatre,  and  society  at  large ;  but  he  reserves 
this  great  work  lor  a  future  occasion.  Fur  the  present 
he  is  content  to  deal  with  sensualism  only  in  so  far 
as  it  atl'ects  contemporary  poetry.  On  reflection,  Mr.  Bu¬ 
chanan  may  perhaj  s  Le  disposed  to  postpone  indefii.i.ely  the 
publication  of  his  magnum  opus,  ll  we  may  judge  from  the 
present  example,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  Lis  mode  of 
treatment  is  not  on  the  whole  rather  worse  than  the  disease 
to  whicn  it  is  applied.  We  have  heard  of  a  well-known 
prelate  delivering  a  sermon  on  the  weaknesses  tf  the  tlesh 
tor  the  edification  of  a  militia  regiment,  which,  Irum  its 
suggestive  warmth  of  tone,  produced  au  eliect  the  very 
reverse  cf  that  intended.  VVe  are  afraid  Mr.  Buchanan  has 
fallen  into  a  similar  error.  Ue  has  no  difficulty  in  showing 
that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  wanton  nastiness  in  .Mr.  Swin¬ 
burne’s  early  poems,  and  that  Mr.  Kossetti’s  writings  also 
contained  passages  of  a  highly  offensive  kind,  it  has  been 
suggested  that  Mr.  Swinuurne  has  beeu  overwhelmed  with 
motai  reprobation  on  account  of  his  free-luve  heresies, 
while  Mr.  Kossetti  conciliates  conventional  propriety  by 
confining  himself  to  nuptial  confidences,  and  praciuing 
his  erotic  pranks  under  a  certificate  Inim  Doctors’  Cumm..ns. 
For  our  own  part,  we  think  the  old-fashioned  notions  are  the 
best,  and  that  there  are  some  subjects  wnich  poets  and  at  tists 
had  better  let  alone ;  or  which,  at  least,  they  are  justfied  in 
touching  only  when  they  have  a  distinct  and  important  moral 
purpose  in  view,  and  nut  mere  dalliance  and  sport.  Honest 
plam-speaking  is  an  excellent  thing  in  its  way ,  and  possibly 
the  world  might  be  better  fur  a  little  mure  of  it ;  but  honest 
plainness  of  speech  is  not  the  characteristic  of  the  Fleshly 
iSchuol,  any  mure  than  simple  straightforwardness  of  thought. 
It  is  their  sickly  self-consciousness,  their  emasculated  delight 
in  brooding  over  and  toy  ing  with  matters  which  healthy, 
manly  men  put  out  of  their  thoughts,  not  by  an  eflort,  but 
unconsciously,  by  a  natural  and  wholesome  instinct ;  it  is,  in 
short,  their  utter  unmanliness  which  is  at  once  so  uLxgusiing, 
and,  so  far  as  they  exercise  any  influence,  so  mLchievous. 
And,  on  the  whole,  we  are  not  sure  that  Mr.  Kussetti’s  poetry 
is  not  more  mischievous  in  its  way  than  Mr.  bwinburue’s. 
In  the  latter  there  is,  at  times,  a  fitf'ul  breeziness  from  out 
of  doors;  while  with  Air.  Kossetti  the  shutters  seem  to  be 
always  closed,  the  blinds  down,  there  su%  candles  for  sun¬ 
shine,  and  the  atmosphere  is  of  a  close,  heavy  kind,  that  re¬ 
minds  one  alternately  of  the  sick-room  and  the  conservatory ; 
so  that  one  longs,  even  in  the  midst  cf  genuine  admiration  fur 
much  artistic  subtlety,  to  fliug  open  a  window,  and  let  in 
Some  honest  daylight  and  some  good,  ffesh  air.  At  the 
same  time,  while  there  is,  as  we  think,  much  that  is 
unhealthy  in  the  author  of  the  **  Blessed  Damozel,”  as  well 
as  in  the  author  of  “  Dolores  ”  and  “  Anacturea,"  the  mt  st 


objectionable  of  their  writings  necessarily  appear  far  worse, 
when  carefully  extracted  and  served  up  by  themselves,  as 
in  Mr.  Buchanan’s  pamphlet,  than  in  their  original  form. 
A  reader  who  was  not  sharply  on  the  lookout  for  such 
things,  might  pass  over  not  a  few  of  them  in  a  book  without 
detecting  the  evil  meanings  which  Mr.  Buchanan  has 
exerted  himself  to  make  quite  plain ;  while  other  passages, 
of  which  probably  no  one  could  mistake  the  purport,  look 
even  more  repulsive  when  detached  from  the  context.  In 
some  of  the  expurgated  editions  of  the  classics,  the  naughty 
passages  used  to  collected  into  supplements,  where  any 
one  with  a  taste  that  way  could  find  them  at  once  without 
the  trouble  of  searching  fur  them;  and  Mr.  Buchanan’s 
brochure  is  a  handy  catalogue  of  a  similar  kind.  We 
certainly  cannot  recommend  it  fur  general  perusal.  Even 
Baudelaire,  we  should  imagine,  must  be  less  harmful  in  the 
original  than  when  his  luulness  is  condensed,  pointed, 
itaheized,  and  generally  elucidated  by  Mr.  Buchanan’s 
pruiient  ingenuity.  There  is  much  autobiographical  mat¬ 
ter  in  the  pamphlet  which  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  any 
present  value.  Some  day,  perhaps,  it  may  be  interesting 
to  the  world  to  know  that  Mr.  Buchanan  relishes  Walt 
Whitman,  that  he  “  beguiles  many  an  hour,  when  snug  at 
anchor  in  some  lovely  Highland  loch,"  with  I'aul  de  Kock, 
and  that  generally  he  is  well  up  in  salacious  literature,  and 
nut  at  all  a  purist.  To  some  there  may  seem  to  be  an  incon¬ 
sistency  in  any  one  who  enjoys  Walt  W  hitman  being  shucked 
by  Air.  Kossetti,  and  put  to  the  bluih  by  the  latest  fashion 
in  lollipops  whenever  he  enters  a  confectioner’s  shop. 
There  is,  unhappily,  a  spreading  taint  of  sensualism,  which 
may  be  traced  iu  various  directions  at  the  present  moment ; 
but  it  may  be  seriously  doubted  whether  such  productions  as 
this  pamphlet  are  not  calculated  rather  to  minister  to  than 
to  check  it. 
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Utile  p«i/cArwm — utile  nobile.  No  doubt  the  truth  of 
this  twofold  apothegm  may  be  held  matter  of  dispute. 
Indeed,  we  have  often  heard  the  late  Dr.  Knox,  of  anatom- 
ieal  (Burke  and  Hare)  notoriety,  declare,  in  his  famous  lec¬ 
ture  on  the  dark  races,  that  the  useful  was  certainly  not  the 
beautiful.  As  fur  the  inverse  of  the  proposition,  we  are 
afraid  it  must  be  conceded  that  the  beautiiul  is  but  rarely 
also  the  useful ;  while  the  experience  of  a  long  array  of 
facts  proves  that  nubility  of  itself  confers  no  usefulness. 
But  taking  tlie  saying  pro  lanto,  if  extensive  and  varied 
usefulness  ean  be  saiu  to  confer  the  attributes  of  beauty 
and  nobleness,  there  certainly  exists  no  fairer  bird,  no  no¬ 
bler  member  of  the  feathered  tribe,  than  the  goose. 

If  a  list  of  the  best  benefactors  of  man  were  to  be  con¬ 
scientiously  compiled,  we  are  sure  the  goose  would  occupy 
a  high  place  on  that  list.  There  is  barely  a  part  of  the 
bird  but  serves  some  purpose  useful  to  man.  bince  ages 
immemorial  the  goose  has  fed  him  with  its  nutritious,  sar 
very  tlesh,  and  softly  and  warmly  bedded  him  on  its  down. 
Tue  fat  is  not  only  the  best  substitute  for  butter,  but  also 
an  excellent  preventive  against  soreness  from  chafing;  a 
most  practical  application  for  tender  feet;  an  approved 
cure  for  chapped  hands.  The  elegant  swans’  skins  which 
the  city  of  Poitiers,  more  especially,  sends  forth  into  the 
fashionable  world,  —  what  are  they  but  the  tanned  skins  of 
geese  'I  And  last,  though  certainly  not  least  iu  this  most 
cursory  and  incomplete  enumeration  of  the  paries  utiles  of 
the  goose,  is  there  not  that  special  part  of  it  which  —  ere, 
in  this  iron  age  of  ours,  the  late  Mr.  Gillott’s  steel  inven¬ 
tion  had  supplanted  it —  Lord  Byron  could  so  justly  and 
felicitously  apostrophize  as  — 

“  My  gray  goose-quill : 

Slave  of  my  thoughts,  obedient  to  uiy  will; 

'Tom  from  thy  parent  bird  to  form  the  pen. 

That  mighty  iustrument  of  little  men  I " 

We  must  confess  to  a  mad  superstition  on  this  point. 
We  believe  there  is  some  substantial  foundation  in  fact  for 
the  excuse  of  the  man  who  imputed  his  indifl'ercnt  spelling 
to  the  bad  pen  be  was  writing  with.  The  great  writers  o? 
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old  wrote  with  goose-quills.  The  pri'scnt  age,  alas  1  writes 
with  steel  pens.  Victor  Hugo  wrote  “  Notre  Dame  ”  with 
a  goose-quill ;  the  trashy  rh^sotiies  with  which  he  is  now 
in  the  unhappy  habit  of  afflicting  the  world  are  written 
with  steel,  ^me  of  his  latest  effusions  could  not  possibly 
have  been  written  with  a  goose-quill. 

The  goose  is  a  representative  mythological  and  historic 
bird.  It  may,  indeed,  be  taken  as  a  delicate  compliment  to 
the  fair  sex  that  Jupiter  elected  to  court  Leda,  its  fairest 
representative,  in  the  shape  of  a  swan.  But  for  the  unme- 
lodious  cackling  of  the  watchful  Capitolinc  geese,  it  is  very 
doubtful  indeeil  whether  Rome  would  ever  have  grown  into 
her  imperial  purple  and  papal  scarlet  llie  goose  is  the 
own  special  bird,  also,  of  the  archangel  Michael  and  the 
holy  bishop  Alartin,  on  whose  festivals  it  forms  the  indis¬ 
pensable  standing  dish  on  the  table  of  the  pious  in  most 
parts  of  Europe.  In  British  lands  it  runs  a  pretty  e<iual 
race  with  roast  beef  for  the  chief  place  on  the  table  on 
Christmas-ilay.  It  is  also  somehow  intimately  connected 
with  the  history  of  the  reformation  in  Germanjr.  John 
Hubs  of  Hussinec  wore  the  goose  displayed  in  his  family 
arms.  In  allusion  to  this  he  was  calleii  the  Bohemian  goose, 
whilst  his  more  successful  successor,  Luther,  received  the 
name  of  the  Saxon  swan.  “  They  have  roasted  the  Bohe¬ 
mian  goose,  but  they’ll  have  to  keep  their  hands  off  the 
Saxon  swan  I  ”  was  a  common  saying  among  the  Protestants 
in  Luther’s  time. 

The  breeding  and  fattening  of  this  most  useful  bird,  has, 
from  times  immemorial,  fonned  an  imi>ortant  rural  and 
suburban  industry  in  most  parts  of  Europe,  more  especially 
in  France,  Holland,  and  Germany.  In  th6  latter  two 
countries,  the  chief  object  of  the  fattening  process  is  the 
pi-mluction  of  solid,  nutritious  flesh  and  wholesome  fat. 
But  in  certain  parts  of  France,  more  especially  in  Toulouse, 
and  most  of  all  in  Strasburg,  the  object  is  to  produce  moi^ 
bid  enlargement  and  fatty  degeneration  of  the  liver  of  the 
bird. 

Toulouse  enjoys  the  great  advantage  of  a  very  fine  and 
superior  race  of  geese,  which,  properly’  fed,  will  attain  to 
twice  the  weight  of  the  common  S|)ecie8.  Tliis  race  is  of 
broad  and  massive  build,  short-legged,  and,  as  a  general 
rule,  gray  in  plumage.  A  wide  membranaceous  bag  or 
sack  stretches  from  under  the  craw  down  to  the  belly, 
which  tlius  actually  trails  on  the  ground.  Large  accumu¬ 
lations  of  fat  find  room  within  the  folds  of  this  bag.  As  the 
fattening  progresses,  the  bird  grows  more  and  more  un¬ 
wieldy,  until,  at  last,  it  loses  all  power  of  moving  about 

Tins  s|)ecies  of  the  genus  goose  is  bred  more  especially 
in  tlie  departments  of  the  Garonne,  Haute-Garonne,  Tarn, 
Gers,  and  Aric^e,  where  every  farmer  breeds  larger  or 
smaller  flocks  of  it,  from  twenty  upwards.  Some  farmers 
content  themselves  with  getting  a  large  number  of  goose 
eggs  hatched  by  hens,  to  sell  the  young  brootls,  eight  or 
ten  days  old,  to  people  who  make  it  their  especial  business 
to  prepare  the  birds  for  fattening,  by  sending  them  to  feed 
in  the  clover  an<l  stubble  fields,  till  they  are  fit  fur  the  final 
cramming  process.  Others  work  the  affair  as  a  rural 
industry  on  a  large  scale,  devoting  to  it  extensive  fields, 
turned  into  artificial  meadows  for  the  specific  purpose  of 
goose  pasture. 

In  tne  summer  season,  the  geese  are  fattened  in  these 
departments  chiefly  for  Uie  ^sh-meat  market;  in  late 
autumn,  for  salting. 

Tlie  Alsatian  goose  is  very  inferior  in  size  and  weight  to 
the  Tolosan  bird.  Whilst  the  latter  may  be  fattened  up  to 
sixteen  and  twenty  pounds  weight,  the  Alsatian  goose 
rarely  attains  to  above  fourteen  pounds,  at  the  highest. 
There  are,  indeed,  some  larger  kinds  imported  into  Alsa- 
tia,  such  as  the  gray  Dutch  goose,  for  instance ;  but  their 
flesh  is  not  held  in  great  esteem,  it  would  appear ;  whilst 
tliey  have  a  knack,  too,  we  have  been  told,  of  taking  a 
deal  of  cramming  without  yielding  a  remunerative  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  tlie  liver  in  return.  So  they  m.ay  do  pretty  well 
for  the  fresh  and  salt-meat  market ;  but  not  fur  the  great 
Str.isburg  pnte  de  foie  gras  or  goose-liver-pasty  industry. 

There  are  three  places  in  France  where  the  famous 
goose-liver-pasty  tureens  are  produced,  to  wit,  Toulouse, 
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Ncrac,  and  Strasburg.  The  Ncrac  tureen,  however,  is 
made  of  the  liver  of  the  musk-duck. 

Strasburg  claims  the  honor  of  the  first  invention  of  this 
delicate  dish.  A  certain  Mathieu,  cook  of  Cardinal  Kuban, 
prince-bishop  of  Strasburg,  passed  for  a  long  time  for  tbe 
original  inventor  of  the  fat  goose-liver  pasty.  The  honor 
of  the  invention  is  actually  due,  however,  to  the  famous 
Marshal  dc  Saxe’s  cook.  Close.  When  the  marshal,  who 
had  lieen  the  king’s  lieutenant  in  Alsace  for  several  years, 
left  Strasburg,  Close,  declining  to  enter  the  service  of  his 
successor.  Marshal  de  Stainville,  established  himself  as  a 
pastry-cook  in  Strasburg.  He  married  Mathieu’s  widow, 
and  started  the  goose-liver  tureen  business  in  a  small  shop 
in  the  Mcisengasse,  where  the  business  is  said  to  have  been 
conducted  till  the  present  day. 

The  fattening  of  geese  lor  the  tureen  is  now  carried  on  in 
Strasburg  very  extensively.  It  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of 
women.  It  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  winter  sea¬ 
son.  The  fatteners  or  “  crammers  ”  buy  their  birds  late  in 
autumn,  either  lean  or  halt-fattened.  Young,  well-formed 
geese  arc  selected  in  preference.  Some  crammers,  how¬ 
ever  j  will  also  take  older  birds.  In  some  establishments 
the  geese  are  fed  first,  for  several  weeks,  with  broad  beans, 
and  only  during  the  last  eight  or  ten  days  with  maize ;  but 
most  of  the  Strasburg  geese-crammers  prefer  feeding  their 
birds  with  maize  from  the  beginning. 

The  unhappy  birds  are  confined  in  narrow  cages,  with 
just  sufficient  room  for  a  movement  forward  or  backward 
to  the  extent  of  a  few  inches,  but  altogether  precluding  the 
possibility  of  turning  round.  The  cage  has  a  narrow  open¬ 
ing  in  front,  throng  which  the  bird  can  put  its  head  to 
drink,  a  vessel  of  water  being  placed  before  it.  Most 
crammers  put  a  lump  of  charcoal  into  the  water  to  insure 
its  purity ;  others  do  not  deem  this  precaution  necessary, 
and  rely  simply  upon  frequently  changing  the  water.  Great 
attention  is  paid  to  the  cleanness  of  the  cage.  Most  cram¬ 
mers  keep  the  birds  in  cellars  and  dark  places  only,  caged 
up  as  close  as  possible  during  their  three  or  four  weeks’ 
martyrdom ;  but  some  follow  a  more  humane  method,  allow¬ 
ing  their  birds  at  least  the  enjoyment  of  the  light  of  day, 
and  a  little  fteedom  of  motion.  We  have  been  assured, 
and  we  have  certainly  had  occasion  alsq  to  judge  for  our¬ 
selves,  that  these  trifling  indulgences  granted  to  the  poor 
birds  do  not  act  so  adversely  upon  the  development  of  the 
liver  as  is  usually  urged  in  explanation  and  excuse  of  the 
more  cruel  system. 

In  the  actual  cramming  process,  the  maize  is  soaked  in 
warm  water  with  a  little  salt  in  it ;  or  it  is  parboiled  in 
water  seasoned  with  a  little  salt. 

The  cramming  is  performed  twice  or  three  times  a  day ; 
the  greater  or  less  frequency  of  feeding  depends  upon  the 
more  or  less  rapid  digestion  of  the  bird. 

The  poor  goose  is  dragged  forth  for  the  purpose  from  its 
narrow  cage  by  the  feeder,  who  places  it  firmly  between 
her  knees,  opens  the  beak  with  one  hand,  and  crams  the 
softened  maize  down  the  gullet  with  the  other.  Expert 
crammers  simply  push  the  food  down  with  the  finger.  The 
less  skilful  hands  generally  use  a  funnel  for  the  purpose, 
with  a  smooth  wood  or  ivory  stick  to  expedite  the  descent 
of  the  food.  Some  give  their  birds,  instead  of  maize,  or 
alternately  with  it,  balls  made  of  potato  flour  and  barley 
meal. 

When  the  bird  has  had  enough,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
feeder,  it  is  thrust  back  into  its  living  tomb,  and  left  to 
digest,  in  helpless  immobility,  its  forced  gorging,  till  its 
turn  comes  round  again  for  another  repetition  of  the  same 
unnatural  act  in  the  same  sad  drama  ot  sufiering. 

It  usually  takes  from  a  fortnight  to  three  or  four  weeks 
to  cram  a  goose  up  to  the  proper  “  sticking  ”  or  throat-cut¬ 
ting  point. 

In  the  last  stage  of  the  process,  the  unhappy  goose  may 
be  said  literally  to  sweat  fat  through  all  pores  of  its  bod^ ; 
its  cellular  tissue,  its  intestines,  its  blood,  nay,  even  its 
evacuations,  arc  absolutely  loaded  with  fat.  As  regards 
the  latter  item,  we  were  witness,  quite  accidentally,  to  a 
certain  process  of  meking  which,  as  we  afterwards  learned, 
is  known  to  be  very  common  with  Strasburg  goose  cram- 
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jaert,  laudably  determined  upon  losing  no  part  of  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  their  industry  ;  but  which  made  us,  with  our  fool¬ 
ish  prejudice  against  unclean  things,  register  a  vow  against 
eatio''  goose-fat,  unless  melted  and  rendered  under  our 
own  personal  sui)ervision. 

Under  the  unnatural  treatment,  the  liver  of  the  bird 
swells  to  an  enormous  size,  attaining  a  weight  of  one  to 
two,  and,  in  some  rare  exceptional  cases,  even  three  pounds. 
In  the  last  stage  of  the  fattening  process,  the  crammer  has 
to  be  very  watchful  and  careful  in  the  handling  of  her 
birds,  »s  cases  of  apoplexy  are  by  no  means  rare.  An  un¬ 
lucky  blow  or  a  hard  squeeze  will  often  suffice  to  bring  the 
unhappy  binl’s  life  to  an  untimely  end.  We  were  told  by 
a  crammer  who  passes  for  one  of  the  most  expert  in  her 
business  in  Strasburg,  that  she  has  literally  to  watch  the 
birds’  eyes  for  the  symptoms  threatening  a  premature  end. 
If  a  goose  is  permitted  to  fall  a  victim  to  apoplexy  instead 
of  the  knife,  the  loss  to  the  feeder  is  rather  serious,  as  the 
liver  of  the  dead  bird,  filled  with  dark-colored  blood,  is 
held  to  be  of  no  use  to  the  pastry-cook.  We  have  been 
told,  indeed,  that  a  use  is  found  for  even  these  dark  livers ; 
they  are  boiled,  then  minced  fine,  squeezed  through  a 
tammy,  and  mixed  with  goose-fat,  to  serve  as  lining  for  the 
tureen.  But,  of  course,  they  fetch  only  a  very  low  price. 

When  the  crammer  thinks  the  time  has  come  for  poor 
fat  <mosey,  the  knife  puts  an  end  to  its  miserable  life. 

'Ae  dead  bird  is  properly  drawn,  the  liver  being  left 
intact  inside,  as  this  most  important  part  must  first  acquire 
the  necessary  degree  of  firmness  before  it  can  be  taken  out. 
To  this  end  the  carcass  is  kept  hanging  for  twenty-tfour 
hours  in  a  cold  and  airy  place ;  after  which  the  liver  is 
most  carefully  removed,  so  that  no  scratch  or  other  blemish 
may  be  found  on  it.  A  fine  liver  must  look  a  nice  light 
salmon  or  cream  color.  We  saw  five  superior  livers  at  one 
crammer’s,  four  at  another,  and  nine  at  a  third  place,  — » all 
of  them  remarkably  fine-looking  and  of  large  size,  aver- 
asring  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  pounds  each  in  weight. 
These  all  had  come  from  small  birds,  weighing  when  drawn 
six  or  seven  pounds  only. 

Tlicse  'oirds  had  been  fed  three  weeks,  on  an  average 
twice  a  day,  entirely  with  parboiled  maize ;  the  total  quaL- 
lity  of  Indian  corn  consumed  in  the  process  averaging  some 
twenty  (parts  per  bird. 

The  livers  are  neatly  wrapped  in  a  wet  muslin  or  fine 
linen  cloth,  to  be  taken  to  the  pastry-cook,  who  pays  for 
them  according  to  size  and  quality.  In  January  last,  the 
prices  ranged  rather  low,  livers  under  one  pound  weight 
fetching  no  more  than  three  shillings  per  pound.  Above 
one  pound  up  to  one  pound  and  a  naif  they  were  paid  at 
the  rate  of  3s.  3d.  to  3s.  3d.  per  pound ;  above  one  pound 
snd  a  half  up  to  two  pounds,  4«.  per  pound ;  above  two 
pounds,  5<.,  and  even  6s.  per  pound.  A  few  months  before 
Imrge  livers  had  actually  fetched  Is.  3d.,  to  8».  per  pound. 
Tlie  pastry-cook  seasons  and  spices  the  raw  liver,  after 
which  he  places  it  in  the  tureen  along  with  truffles  and 
other  ingredients.  Tlie  dearest  tureens  generally  contain 
only  one  large  liver,  while  the  less  expensive  contain  two 
or  several  smaller  livers.  We  were  shown  a  tureen  in  the 
Meisengasse,  with  an  exceptionally  large  fine  liver  in  it, 
which  we  were  told  weighed  three  pounds  one  ounce ;  for 
this  article  the  lucky  proprietor  got  the  small  sum  of  11.  10.f. 
The  article  went  to  Gen.  Fransecky,  commander  of  the 
military  district  of  Alsace-Lorraine.  So  the  pastryman, 
who  ostentatiously  professed  strong  philo-Frencn  predilec¬ 
tions,  might,  in  aiblition  to  the  handsome  price  netted  by 
him,  rejoice  also  in  the  patriotic  hope  of  giving  the  hated 
German  general  a  dysftetic  fit.  When  the  contents  of  the 
tureen  have  been  duly  baked,  a  layer  of  fresh  hog’s  lard  is 
poured  over  the  mass,  to  keep  it  from  contact  with  the  air. 

It  is  calculated  that  the  amount  of  money  which  the 
Strasburg  pastry-cooks  net  annually  by  the  sale  of  goose- 
liver-tureens  reaches  very  nearly  one  hundred  thousand 
pounds  sterling. 

It  is,  however,  a  wicked  and  cruel  industry  at  'the  best, 
even  with  the  infusion  of  the  largest  practicable  portion 
of  humanity,  in  the  treatment  of  these  unhappy  victims  of 
the  luxuriousness  of  man.  Besides  that,  the  product  of 


the  process,  though  no  doubt  most  delicious  to  the  palate 
of  a  gourmet,  cannot  possibly  be  wholesome.  For  our  part, 
we  must  confess  that  we  prefer  the  excellent  Brunswick 
liver  sausage  to  it,  which,  whilst  very  little  less  grateful  to 
the  palate,  is  certainly  a  much  sounder  article  of  food ;  and 
has,  at  least,  this  great  advantage  in  its  favor,  that  it  is  not 
the  product  of  an  artificially  created  disease,  entailing 
cruel  suffering  upon  an  unhappy  race  of  most  useful  birds. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

A  NEW  street  in  Paris  has  been  named  Rue  Alexandre 
Dumas. 

London  publishers  are  quarrelling  furiously  over  one  of 
Mark  Twain’s  books.  Mark  Twain’s  writings  are  usually 
provocative  of  good  humor. 

Mr.  Ullman,  the  well-known  impressario,  is  in  London. 
His  concert-business  during  the  past  twelve  months  has 
netted  the  sum  of  thirty-five  thousand  dollars. 

M.  Henri  Rochefort  has  addressed  a  letter  of  adieu 
to  M.  Victor  Hugo.  They  mingle  their  tears,  and  Victor 
is  about  to  write  some  poetry  on  it. 

Now  that  Dr.  Livingstone  is  said  to  be  found,  could  not 
some  arrangement  be  made  to  keep  him  from  getting  lest 
again  'I 

ViCTORiKN  Sardoc  is  at  present  at  work  upon  a 
tragedy,  whose  leading  character  is  Robespierre.  Louis 
XVI.  and  Marie  Antoinette  appear  in  it.  It  is  considered 
doubtful  if  the  police  will  allow  it  to  be  performed  in  Paris. 

The  Burmese  Embassy,  now  visiting  England,  brought 
some  splendid  presents  for  Queen  Victoria,  amongst  them 
a  gold  necklace  of  beautiful  workmanship,  weighing  several 
pounds. 

The  ex-emperor  of  the  French,  on  the  recommendation 
of  his  medical  advisers,  proposes  to  pass  the  month  of  July 
at  Krankenheil,  in  Bavaria,  should  the  Bavarian  Govern¬ 
ment  not  raise  any  objection. 

Schubert’s  statue  was  inaugurated  in  Vienna  on 
the  15th  ult.,  with  a  performance  of  his  works,  includin<r 
two  movements  of  his  unfinished  symphony,  the  adngio  o? 
the  Quintet  in  C. 

The  Paris  journals  state  that  Mile.  Nilsson  will  be  mar¬ 
ried  next  month  in  London,  to  M.  Auguste  Rouzcaud, 
a  nephew  of  Admiral  Bosso,  but  that  the  prima  donna  will 
continue  her  lyric  career. 

French  composers  arc  faking  to  oratorio.  M.  Cesar 
Franck,  who  had  such  great  success  with  “  R;itli,”  is  now 
setting  “The  Redempiion;”  and  M.  'Iheodore  Dufiois 
is  composing  “  Paradise  Lost ;  ”  M.  E.  Blau  has  written  the 
two  books  for  the  composers. 

Stout  ladies  may  take  some  comfort  from  this  bon  mot 
of  foreign  extraction.  A  gentleman  was  pra.sing  the 
beauty  of  a  rather  meagre  young  lady,  and  in  his  polite 
frenzy  ho  called  her  “  a  perfect  Venus.”  “  A  Venus  de 
mille  os,”  remai'ked  a  by-stander. 

The  Saturday  Review  says  that  three-fourths  of  the 
pleasure  of  a  holiday  lie  in  the  planning  of  it.  There  are 
hosts  of  iHjople  who  could  never  get  through  life  at  all  if 
it  were  not  for  perpetually  dreaming  of  the  little  breaks  of 
sunshine  which  enliven  it. 

A  corrected  re-issue  of  Mr.  Lever’s  complete  works, 
with  an  autobiographical  introduction  to  each  novel,  was  in 
preparation  at  the  time  of  his  de  ith ;  and  the  work  is  said 
to  be  sufficiently  far  advanced  to  allow  of  the  edition  bein'' 
produced. 

M.  GiRoME  has  been  staying  in  Algeria.  He  has  almost 
completed  a  picture,  the  subject  of  which  is  the  pronoun¬ 
cing  of  “  Hoc  Habet  ”  by  tlie  spectators  of  a  fight  oetween 
two  gladiators.  The  victor,  staying  his  weapon  over  the 
body  of  his  prostrate  adversary,  apjieals  to  the  assembly ; 
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there  is  a  general  turning  down  of  thumbs.  This  «ill 
probably  serve  as  a  companion  to  the  painter’s  ^  Are, 
Csesar  I " 

A  DEALER  in  old  books  in  London  occasions  a  good  deal 
of  amusement  to  those  who  inspect  his  stock  by  the  cm-ious 
labels  which  he  attaches  to  different  works.  What,  for 
instance,  would  Dr.  Johnson  say  to  tlie  following  ? ; 
**  Lundun,  and  how  to  see  hit ;  ”  and  another  labelled 
“  Leives  of  they  Poayts  —  price  ’arf  a  crown.” 

Clerical  humor  is  not  always  of  the  best.  We  cull  a 
few  samples  ljx>m  a  foreign  exchange :  One  of  the  bishops 
recently  quoted,  in  the  midst  of  a  grave  debate  on  Quincun- 
que  vult,  the  advice  of  some  friend  of  his,  that  over  the 
Synod  ball  should  be  inscribed,  “  Mangling  done  here.” 
A  witty  southern  rector  of  strong  anti-revision  tendencies 
recommended  that  the  debate  on  the  revision  report  should 
be  preceded  by  the  prayer  to  be  used  by  persons  “  at  sea.” 
Lastly,  a  prelate,  on  being  told  that  the  Synod  would  “  sit 
for  twenty-one  days,”  replied  that  such  was  the  exact  period 
of  incubation  of  a  not  over-brilliant  member  of  the  ornitho¬ 
logical  family. 

There  was  considerable  fun  at  a  representation  'of 

Romeo  and  Juliet  ”  in  a  little  French  theatre.  Madame 
Deharmc,  tlie  Juliet  of  the  occasion,  was  lying  dead  on  a 
tomb.  It  was  raining  torrents ;  a  drop  came  through  the 
roof,  and  fell  on  Juliet’s  nose :  she  made  a  face.  Another 
drop  fell  on  her  eyelids :  she  winked.  It  was  a  facial  ex¬ 
pression  not  taught  by  Delsarte.  Finally,  she  took  to 
watching  the  drops,  and  dodging  them.  The  audience 
caught  uie  idea,  and  sympathized  with  her.  “  Look  out, 
Mrs.  Juliet,”  said  one  fellow ;  “  there’s  a  whopper  a-comin’, 
—  I  see  it  1  ”  —  “  Mind  your  eye  1  ”  said  another.  “  Ma¬ 
dame,”  said  a  third,  rising,  “  will  you  accept  the  use  of  my 
umbrella  Y  ”  Of  course  uie  trag^y  ended. 

The  Paris  Revue  et  Gazette  Musicale  supplies  the  follow¬ 
ing  list  of  salaries  to  be  paid  to  singers  and  dancers : 
“Madame  Patti,  at  St.  Petersburg,  will  receive  £1,600 

riT  month;  Mile.  Nilsson,  £1,400;  Madame  Volpini, 
900 ;  Signor  Graziana,  £800 ;  Mile.  Fioretti,  the  dan- 
seuse,  wile  of  M.  V'erger,  the  baritone,  will  receive,  at  the 
Milan  Scala,  for  a  short  season,  £  1,000;  Madame  Pauline 
Lucca,  at  the  New  York  Academy  of  Music,  next  winter, 
£1,400  per  month  and  a  benefit.  Who  will  say,  after  this 
return,  that  there  has  been  a  question  of  reducing  these 
enormous  terms?  ”  The  Athenceum  says,  “  We  can  add  to 
the  figures  given  by  our  Parisian  contemporary  by  stating 
that  Mile.  Nilsson,  for  twelve  nights,  at  Drury  Lane 
Theatre,  will  receive  £2,400,  or  £200  per  night;  and  that 
Madame  Adelina  Patti  is  paid  at  Co  vent  Garden  £l20 
every  time  she  sings.  Can  there  be  any  surprise  that 
opera-houses  get  into  Chancery,  or  into  the  Basinghall 
street  Court,  when  such  outrageous  and  ruinous  sums  are 
paid  to  prime  donne  t  ” 

There  is  a  retrospective  piece  of  history  connected  with 
Marshal  Bazaine  which  is  not  without  interest.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  during  the  French  occupation  of  Mexico 
the  Marshal  married  Mademoiselle  de  la  Pena,  niece  of  ^e 
famous  Pedrassa,  formerly  President  of  the  Mexican  Re¬ 
public.  As  a  wedding  present,  the  Emperor  Maximilian 
placed  in  the  bridal  basket  of  the  young  wife  a  deed  which 
gave  her  possession  of  a  magnificent  palace,  a  really 
princely  residence,  used  at  one  time  for  the  French  £m- 
nassy.  Maximilian  told  Bazaine  that  when  he  left  Mexico 
the  house  should  be  taken  off  his  hands  at  the  valuation  of 
seven  hundred  thousand  fi*ancs.  On  leaving,  the  Marshal 
was  informed  by  the  Council  of  Ministers  in  Mexico  that  he 
would  find  this  sum  at  the  Customs  Office  of  Vera  Cruz, 
where  the  Emperor  had  ordered  it  to  be  paid ;  but  Bazaine, 
it  is  said,  refused  to  accept  it.  As  for  the  house,  it  served 
later  on  to  pay  the  traitor  who  delivered  up  the  Emperor 
Maximilian  to  his  assassins.  On  the  d)^  after  the  surprise 
of  Queretaro,  Lopez,  who  betrayed  Maximilian  to  Pepe 
Beniun  for  Juarez,  received  the  Marshal’s  house  as  tne 
reward  of  his  treachery.  It  has  been  ever  since  called  by 
the  Mexicans  the  “house  of  blood.”  (Casa  de  Sanqre.) 


THE  BOOKWORM. 

“  Munera  pulveris." 

We  flung  the  close-kept  casement  wide ; 

The  myriad  atom-play 
Streamed,  with  the  mid-day’s  glancing  tide. 

Across  him  as  he  lay ; 

Only  the  unused  summer  gnat 
Moved  the  thin  hair  of  Dryasdust. 

The  notes  he  writ  were  barely  dry ; 

The  entering  breeze’s  breath 
Fluttered  the  truitless  casuist^, 

Checketl  at  the  leaf  where  Death, 

The  final  commentator,  thrust 
His  eold  “  Here  endeth  Diyasdust.” 

0  fool  and  blind  !  The  leaf  that  grew, 

The  opening  bud,  the  trees. 

The  face  of  men,  he  now  ise  knew ; 

Or  careless  turned  from  these 
To  delve  in  folios’  rnst  and  must, 

The  tomb  he  lived  in,  dry  as  dust. 

He  left,  for  mute  Salmasius, 

The  lore  a  child  may  teach ; 

For  saws  of  dead  Libanius, 

The  sound  of  uttered  speech ; 

No  voice  had  pierced  the  sheepskin  crust 
That  bound  the  heart  of  Dryasdust. 

And  so,  with  none  to  close  his  eyes. 

And  none  to  mourn  him  dead. 

He  in  his  dumb  book-fiabcl  lies. 

With  gray  dust  garmented. 

Let  be  :  pass  on.  It  is  but  just  — 

These  were  thy  gods,  O  Dryasdust. 

Dig  we  his  grave  where  no  birds  greet,  — 

He  loved  no  song  of  birds ; 

Lay  we  his  liones  where  no  men  meet,  — 

He  loved  no  spoken  words  ; 

For  him  no  “  storied  urn  "  or  '■  bust :  ” 

Write  his  Uie  jacet  in  the  dust. 

Austin  Dobson. 


JEAN  INGELOW. 

A  OLiNT,  a  glimmer,  a  gleam ; 

The  gold  of  the  furze,  and  the  bloom  of  the  heather ; 
The  breeze,  and  the  bird,  and  the  stream. 

That  sing,  and  that  sing  together. 

The  murmur  of  drowsy  bees 
In  the  purple  fox-glove  bells ; 

A  breath  of  the  clover  leas, 

A  waft  from  the  birchen  dells ; 

A  flash  on  the  cottage  pane 

From  the  sun  in  its  westward  burning ; 

A  sound  of  steps  in  the  lane. 

And  of  voices,  home  returning. 

The  warmth  of  a  downy  nest, 

A\  ith  the  cushat’s  coo  above  it ; 

Earth  at  its  fairest,  best. 

With  its  God  to  bless  and  to  love  it. 

Dora  Greenwell. 


“  Thb  Best  ”  is  a  term  always  applied  to  Bumett'i  Prepare- 
tions.  They  deserve  the  title. 

To  Summer  Tourists.  —  Now  that  the  summer  season  for 
travel  has  fairly  set  in,  persons  should  not  fail  to  secure  a  Gen¬ 
eral  Accident-Policy  in  the  Travelers  Lnbcrance  Co.  of 
Hartford,  Conn. 

Messrs.  Prano  &  Co.’s  colored  pocket-map  of  Boston,  adveT 
Used  on  another  page,  is  an  excellent  pendant  to  Messrs.  James 
R.  Osgood  &  Co.’s  hand-book  of  “  Boston  Illustrated.” 

White’s  Specialtt  for  Dyspepsia  cures  the  disease,  while 
other  medicines  only  relieve  it. 

The  effect  most  desirable  from  use  of  a  sauce,  is  that  it  makci 
the  article  in  which  or  upon  which  it  is  eaten,  taste  well.  The 
Halford  Leicestershire  Table  Sauce  is  the  very  best  of 
relishes. 

White’s  Specialty  for  Dyspepsia  will  effect  a  cure  if 
tried  faithfully. 


